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PROPERLY and CORRECTLY. 


1 ORTHOGRAPHY ; or True Spelling, which treats of the Sounds. 
and Uſes of the ſeveral Letters in all Poſitions; of the Diviſion of 
Words into Syllables, and the Uſe of Points. 


| II. PROSODY ; or the Art of Pronouncing Syllables in Words 9 
with Tables of Words properly accented. 


III. ETYMOLOGY ; or the Kinds of Words, which exolilite the 
ſeveral Parts of Speech; their Derivations and different Endings 
Change and Likeneſs to one another, 


IV. SYNTAX ; or Conſtruction, which RE how to connect 
Words aright in a Sentence, or Sentences together. 


To which is added, a Curious and U/e/ul 
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A NEW EDITION, CoRRECTED and IMPROVED, 
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PREFACE 


HE Method of conveying, denoting, or expreſ- 
ing the Ideas of one Perſon lo another, in Dil- 
courſe or Writing, rs univerſally called LANGUAGE, 
And the Art of doing the ſame by Rule, or in the 
Manner the beſti Speakers and Mriters expreſs their 
Sentiments, is every where called Grammar: which ts 
truly accounted the Baſis of Literature, being the Source 
from which all the other Sciences proceed. | 


TRE Parts of Speech, or Kinds of Words which 


* 


conſtitute any one Language, are the ſame in all others, 


i. e. whatever Hardi 


are Names, or Noun- Sub- 
ſtantives, Verbs, Oc. 


in Engliſh, are the {ame in 
Greek, Latin, French, &c. though © expriffed by dif- 
ferent Terms; alſo fome general Rules of Grammar 


are univerſally applied to all Teangues. 
therefore, who underſtands 


in general, 1. e. that of every other Van, and 
conjequently, if he endeavour to learn. any th 

Tongue, will, from this Analogy, find 1X 
Jurpriſingiy facilitated, On the other I 
a 2 


A Benſon, 
Engliſh grammatically, 
| muſ? be allowed to have a good Notion of Grammar 
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iv PRE FACE. 


Man who ſpeaks and writes Engliſh by Rote only, or 
through Cuſtom, from being his Mother Tongue, cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have any reflex Notions, or reaſonable 


Aſſurance that he does il, either with Propriety or 


Elegance: But by adting at Random only, muſt needs 
be frequently making Soleciſms, falſe Concord, and 
betraying his Ignorance upon the mot trivial Occaſions ; 
alſo, by being unacquainted with Grammar, or 
unable to expreſs himſelf properly, he muſjt- of Courſe 
be a Stranger to the Beauties of Languages, the Eaje, 
Elegance of Stile, c. 


THAT the Engliſh Language 7s as copious, ſig- 
nificant, and harmonious as any other in the World, 
none pretend to diſpute : Therefore to argue, or even t2 
imagine, it contains not ſo much intrinſic Value, Excellence, 
&c. as to admit of Order, Unifermity, and Concord, 
to which Rules may be adupted, would be highly __ 
and ridiculous ; fince without theſe Properties, no Lun- 
guage can be perfett and intelligible. | 


I therefore the Method be allowed to be clear, the 
Plan well laid, and duly executed, this Book can need 
ma other Recommendation than its cum general and 


- extenſive Uje. 


How far 1 have fallnwed theſe neceſſary Princi- 
ples, is left ta the Deciſion of all candid and judicious 


Readers; for I fhat! nit run into that ungenerous, 


though common Fajhiin, of raiſing the Reputation. 


of my own Book, at the Expence of my Brethren, on 


the Subjeft ; or flart Objettions ta others for my own' 


Advantage. But, on the contrary, am ready to allaw, 
that, by how much more ſocver we are indebted to 
the ingenious Cintriver of any new Scheme for the 


Public Advantage, than to him who only improves 
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whon it ; by ſo much ought I to be content with the leaſſ 
Share of Public J hanks, and the greateſt of it s Blame 
if this Grammar, as the laſt, be nit equal or preterable- 
to the beſt yet publiſhed, Only, 


As this contains a larger Syntax, with Exerciſes of 
Bad Engliſh, and ſome other Praxiſes, and Peculiarities 
entirely new, {mentioned in the Method of Teaching / 
never any Thing of the ſame Nature appearing in an 
Engliſh Grammar before, [ run the Riff of Singularity ; 
Therefore in theſe, as well as in all other Points, wholly 
relying on the Merit of the Morꝶ, | refer it entirely to 
the impartial Fudgmeut of the Public; and hope judicious 
Comparrtſens with other Grammars will be the only 
Means of recommending 1 his, 


IT ris @ frequent, nay almoſt a general received Notion, 
that without learning Latin cr other Languages, we can- 
not arrive at a thorough Knowledge of Englith. 


IN anſwer to which, I beg Leave to obſerue, that 
the Reaſon why thaſe among us, who have learned, 
Latin, Cc. are greater Adepts in our own Language 
than thoſe who Mew learned Engliſh at Random, or 
mmgrammatically, is entirely from the Knowledge of 
Grammar in general ; which they acquire by learning 
ſuch or ſuch Languages by it: Hor though every Lan- 
guage has its peculiur Properties or Idioms, the Nature 
of Grammar ts, in a great Meaſure, the ſame in all 


Tongues, as before obſerved. 


Ir to be maſter of any Lanouage, ſo as to write it 
with Propriety and ExaQtneſs, is fo underſtand it 
grammatically ; it muſt certainly be a nearer or more 
conciſe Way to the Perfection of ours, to learn the 
Englith Grammar itſelf, than 10 go about to learn the 
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Latin one, Ec. merely lo come at the Knowledge of cur 


own from the Nature of theirs. 


My principal Deſign in compiling this Grammar, 
entitled A Practical New Grammar, with Exerciſes 
of Bad Engliſh, &c. was to render, in as eaſy a Manner 
as poſſible, a perfect and critical Knowledge of our 
Mother Tongue, attainable to every Perſon of com- 
mon Capacity, without the Help of any other Language, 
and that in a ſhort Time: In the Proſecution of which, 
though I have adhered [iriftly to my firſt general Plan, 
1. e. that of compleating the Engliſh Scholar, and have 
had the Pleaſure of finding the former Editions well 
received by the Pubiic, [ have, through longer Practice 
in Teaching, more nice Obſervations on the Language, 
ts Idioms, Sc. judged it neceſſary to make ſeveral 
conſiderable Alterations and Amendments, and have 
added a new Chapter of RHETORICAL T ROPES and 
FiGuUREs in this [mpreſſion ; all which, Tprefume, will 
be found uſcful, and greatly contribute to factlitate the 
Completion of an Englith Education. 


I, for my Part, have the Satisfatiion to be affured, 
by Experience, that any Perſon of a tolerable Capacity, 
may, in a ſhort time, be taught to write ENGLISH 
independent of the Knowledge of any other Tongue, 
and that as properly and correctly as if for the Px ESs: 
Yet notwith[landing the Pains manyuuriters have taken 
towards ſpeaking and writing our Language aright, 


with what Improvements Grammarians in a long Suc- 


ceſſion have made upon one anther, Grammar is till jo 
Frequently taught, or but pretended to, by Maſters, who 
are either ignorant of it themſelves, or, at beſt, {and to 
which I would rather aſcribe it never get the Art of 
teaching it to any Advantage to the Scholar, that {like 
all other good Things profiituted to mean Purpoſes, or on 


frivolous 


PREFACE. 


frivolous Qccaftons ) it is ſo far denied the great Reputation 
and Eſteem due to the genuine Excellency of it, that it is 
become almoſt ridiculous to profeſs it; and as ny Pains 
eught to be ſpared in forwarding a Sctence of fuch general 


Vii 


S 


and extenſive Uſe, a right and infallible Way of Teachin 
(could it be preſcribed) would not by any Means 45 
ſuperfluous : I have therefore annexed the following com- 
pendious Method, which [ have uſed with uncommon 
Succeſs for fome Years paſt, and humbly recommend the 
ſame, and the Book in general, to the Conſideration of 
all thoſe Gentlemen, &c. who are hongured with the 
Care and Education of Youth, as well as to the Peruſal 
of ſuch Young Ladies and others as are deſirous of” 
improving themſelves, at their leiſure Hours, in Spelling 
and Reading. | 


Match 2, 1779. 
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A PRACTICAL METHOD 
| OF 
Tzacuixc ENGLISH GRAMMATICALLY, 


RTHOGRAPHY conſiſting of Sounds, the 

Variation of Sounds, Rules and Remarks, cal- 
culated to capacitate and forward a Child in Spelling 
and Reading, ſhould conſequently be inculcated in 
the Courſe of his learning to read; to which End I 
have attempted to lay down Orthography in a re- 
gular and practical Syſtem, in a plain eaſy Spellmg- 
Bock, entitled, The New Engliſh Tutor, or Modern 
Preceptor ; which muſt neceſſarily throw a greater 
Light upon the r/hographical Part of our Language, 
than my {xerciſes of Bad Engliſh firſt did upon the 


ſyntaxical, and Le as generally approved of and prac- 


tiſed. Buit to thoſe who have been learned to read 
in the old, tedious, random Way, I would adviſe that 


Orthagraphy be taught in the following Manner, which 


js beſt adapted to the Conceptions of Youth, 


After the Scholars know their Letters, ground 
them well in their Monoſyllables, with the ſoft and 
hard Sounds of c and g, and in what Poſitions they 
are ſo and ſo, {/ee p 17, 19) in the Uſe of e ſilent, 
and when it is fo, {fee p. 7} to ſound ph as one 
ſingle Character f; to thiz th through the Teeth, 
like the Greek © Theta; and in like Manner, with 
ch ,th, ſh, and wh ; this they «ill ſoon learn from Word 
of Mouth by frequent Repetitions. When they arc 
advanced tio Words of more Syllables, let them be 
uſed to a diſtinct Pronunciation of each Syllable, with 
a careful Obſervation of the Letters that compoſe it, 
and to prove their Diviſion by Rule. 


Thou gh 
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Teaching ENGLISH Grammatitally, ix 
Though Orthography be a very material Part of 


Grammar; yet, as a Multiplicity of Rules are more 
apt to puzzle and confuſe, than inſtruct and advance 
young Scholars, Learners ſhould not be troubled 
he Wich Exceptions to general ones: But concluding 
«al. them grounded by Cuſtom in the above, with the 
ing qc wy fn more 2 7 — 
; ervations, ſuch as ci, fi, and ti (ſee p. 32, 52, the 
7 Uſe of the double Accent, &c, I 3 
re. critical and thorough Repetition, till frequent Exer- 
cile in Spelling the Tables by Art, &c. has made 
„% them Maſters of natural Sounds and common 
ter Words ; after which they will be better able to re- 
ge, member Rules, and their numerous Exceptions, with 
che leſs Difficulty. 


—d When they can read pretty tolerably, they ſhould 
hat be accuſtomed to the true Uſe of Staps and Marks ; 
ich nas the Proportion of Time peculiar to each Stop, 
together with proper Cadence and Emphaſis, divide 
the Sentences, and thereby render what they read 
3 intelligible and harmonious. 


Then, as explaining and inculeating Rules by 
nt, Example, muſt needs be the eaſieſt and moſt effectual 
3 Way, I would recommend the following Table of 
th, Words, with the Method of proving them, as a 
ith Praxis for Orthography, feeing they confiſt of ſuch 


bed Letters. as vary in their Uſes and Sounds, according 
are to the different Poſitions, {foe p. 53.) After this 
de they ſhould be employed for ſome Jo. in writing 
ih the Words down, whilſt the Maſter“ or one of the 
it, Scholars 
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l koever reads, ſpould obſerve to promunce diſtinctly, wwttheut of . 
the Sourd of ene fingle Letter, except ſuch at ought tw be filent, and to div; 
regularly in pronouncing. | Se 
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X A PRAcTical METHOD of 


Scholars read a paragraph from the Spectator, Newſ- 


Paper, &c. and let all who are appointed to write, 
copy from his Reading; then, to create an Emulation, 
compare their Pieces, and place the Scholars according 
to the Deſert of their Performances. 


Let the - Maſter wilte down all their miſ. ſpelt 


Words right in their Writing-Books, to be got by 


Art before they leave them; and withal, make 
each Scholar write his own into a Pocket-Book 
kept for that Purpoſe. Thus, in a ſhort Time, 
a prone Reduction of their falſe Spelling may be ex- 
pected, eſpecially if the Maſter inſiſt upon their 
Care in the Peruſal of thoſe inſerted in their Liſts, and 


_ a ſecond miſ-ſpelling of the ſame Words a great 
ault. 


As for PRoSo0DY, I believe it will be found the 
moſt ſpeedy and effectual Way to a right accenting 
of Words, to make them pronounce, with a due 
Regard to Accents, where they are marked properly, 
(as in the following Tables) which will both ground 
them in their Spelling, and accuſtom them to a right 
Pronunciation.—This is the only Method that can 
be taken with any Succeſs, till they underſtand Ety- 
mology, or the Nature and Kinds of Words, on 
which all other Rules in Proſody depend. 


ErvyMOLOGY is next to be run over in its moſt 
material Points, i. e. ſuch as are molt eſſential in de- 
ſcribing what Part of Speech each Word particularly 
belongs. Many a poor Scholar has been bewildered 
and loſt in your long and tedious Etymologies ; to 
prevent which I would recommend this ſhort, but, 
as I think, pertinent Abſtract, with a Praxis to exem- 


plify and prove the ſane, &c. [ /ee p. 100.) But 1 
2 | ; would 
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Teaching ENGLISH Grammatically, mi 


. would adviſe, that Scholars be not puzzled with the 
: different Kinds of Particles till they have firſt got the 
s WM Names, Qualities, Relative Names, and Verbs, after 
which nothing will remain upon Hand but the Par- 
ticles, which, I believe, may be ſooneſt diſtinguiſhed 
it fram one another by the following Method. 


0 Make the scholars write them down in their re- 
k ſpective Pocket-Books, as under Adverbs, {/ee p. 89 / 
e, now, to-day, already, before, yeſterday, heretofore, long 
c IM fince, &c. All the Adverbs, without Diſtinction o 

ir Time, Number, Place, &c. and ſo with the Conjunc- 
1d lions, Prepoſitions, and neg eee Thus a Scholar 
at having them all in a little Space under his Eye, may. 
ſoon be made acquainted with the Nature and Pro- 


perties of each. 


8 Among many Maſters who pretend to teach 
ae Grammar, I know Etymology is either entirely neg- 
y, lected, or, above every other Part, taught to little 
Purpoſe, though that on which all others in a great 
Meaſure depend; and, in my Opinion, ſo very 
eſſential to polite Writing, that I cannot think any 
one qualified to ſpeak, write, or compoſe with a happy 
Propriety, a Clearneſs and Comprehenſiveneſs of 
Expreflion, who has not a thorough Knowledge of, 
and pays not a proper Regard to it. | 


In learning Zatin, making Exerciſes from falſe 
Concord is reckoned the moſt expedient Method to 
a thorough Knowledge. of Syntax ; and though our 
Language is leſs tedious and difficult in this Part 
than the Latin, having few Genders, Caſes, Times, 
&c. yet, I think, Exerciſes of Bad Engliſh, under the 
few Rules we have, after the Manner of Clark's or 
Bailey's Examples for the Latin Tongue, muſt _ be 

a. 
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altogether as requiſite to a critical Knowledge of our 
own. To which End, I have laid down the following 
Exerciſes / ſee p. 121 | 


As I have never obſerved this Method, recom. 
mended or preſcribed by others, I ſhall be glad if it 


_ poſſeſſes the Merit to be improved upon: This, 1 


believe, I may venture to fay in its Vindication, that 
any thinking Perſon muſt allow it to be neceſſary 
who will only obferve how often the ſyntaxical Part 
of our Language ſuffers from many People of all 


Ranks, both in Speaking and Writing ; and that by 


a long Familiarity, Cuſtom, the grand Eſtabliſher 
of all Things, has rendered falſe Concord fo natural 
to us, that it is impoſlible for any one to ſpeak and 
write correctly, who is unacquainted with Syntax, 
or has not learned the Language in a grammatical 


Way. 
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GRAMMAR, 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
WITH 


' EXERCISES OF BAD ENGLISH. 


Q. AJ HAT is Grammar? 
| A. Grammar is the Art of expreſ- 
ſing the Relation of Things in Conſtruction ; with 
due Accent in Speaking, and Orthography in Wri- 
ting, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe whoſe Lan- 
guage we learn. g 
EW Q. What do you learn Grammar for? | 
We To ſpeak and write properly and correctly by 
Ue. 
Q. FY'hat does Grammar treat af? AY 
A. Letters, N ords, and Sentences, 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Of ENGLISH GRAMMAR in particular, 


Q. Into how many Parts is Grammar divided ? 
A. Four ; (which will be treated of in the following 


Order in this Book.) 


I, ORTHOGRAPHY. 

2. PROSODY. 

3- ETYMOLOGY. 

4. SYNTAX, or SYNTARXITS. 


I. hat is Orthography ? 

A. The Art ot true Spelling, which teaches to 
write every Word with proper Letters; but as 
concerned in Pronunciation, it ſhews how to give 
the due Sound of them; and for that it is called 
Orthoepy. © | ; 

4 How do you explain the Difference between 
Orthography and Orihoepy. 

A. The Difference is, that Orthography relates 
to. the true Writing of Words; as we muſt write 
Biſhip, not Buſhop. 

And Orthzepy to the true pronouncing of them, as 
we mult pronounce Servant, not Sarvant. 

II. What is Proſedy ? 

A. Proſody is that Part of Grammar which ſhews 
how to mark or to pronounce Syllables in Words, 
according to the true Accent and Quantity. 

III. hat is Etymology P | 

A. Etymology treats of the ſeveral Kinds of Words 
(or Parts of Speech) their Derivations, Endings, 
Change, and Likeneſs to one another. 

IV. Phat is Syntax, or Syntaxis ? : 

A. Syntax teaches the proper Diſpoſition and 
Connexion of Words in a Sentence, or Sentences 
together. oF 
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ORTHOGRAFHY::* 
| | 1 
i TRUE SPELLING. © 
FARE 
ED — — 
CHAPTER I. | 
Q. HAT rs a Letter? | | 


; A. A Letter is a Mark or Character, 
n0nng » ſimple, uncompounded, peculiar Sund. 


1 2. - 75 7s the complete Set of Letters called by the- 
earned : 


A. The Alphabet. 
Q. Fhat do you mean by the Alphabet? | 
A. Alphabet is a Word made up of the Names of- 
the two firlt Greek Letters, namely, Alpha and Beta, AW 
anſwering to our A, and B, whereby is meant the 
whole Number of our twenty-ſix Engliſh Letters, 
as when a Boy is in his A, B, C, &c. — . - 
A 2 The 


THE ALPHABET. 


Sound of each Letter. 


0 
N 
— 
O 
VI 
GV 
N 


H ov are theſe Letters divided? 


Vowels and Conſonants, 
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TRUE SPELLING; 
CHAP. II. 


Of the VOWELS. 


HAT 7s a Veel? 
A. A Vowel is a Letter, which, with- 


KAY 


out the Help of any other Letter joined to it, doth. 
by itſelf denote a perfect Sound, and often alone 


makes a perfect Syllable ; as A, I, O, &c. 
Q_ How many Horuels are there? 


as in happy, mercy, &c. 
. How many Sounds has a Vowel © 
A. I'wo in general, vz. 


1. A LONG SOUND. 
When the Syllable ends with a Vowel, either 
Monoſyllables, or in Words of more Syllables ; as, 


a ſancèe: And 


2. A SHORT SOUND. 

When the Syllable ends with a Conſonant, either 
in Monoſyllables, or others; as, Hat, het, bit, rus, 
Hin; or, as Batter, bitten, Button.* . 

Q. Are there no Exceptions to this general Rule? 

A. Yes; in Cafe of a double Accent, as in Ba- 
lance, Baniſh, &c. where the / and x, having each 
a double Sound, muſt ſuppoſed as double Letters, 
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* .Iny one accuftumed to divide ay Rule, 
Noro at firſt Sight, where every particular Hilabie of the bor 
na Whetber wit a Vowel or Conſonaui. 


ge Word ends, 


A. Five; a, e, i, o, u, and y when it follows a. 
Conſonant, which is only a different Character for 
;, being either founded like it, as in by, ½%, or like e, 


in 


any, we, go nd; or, as Nature, Nero, Nitre, N oble,. 


wil! newer be at a L. oſ to 
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and the firſt Syllable of each of theſe Words to end 


SIAN 
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with a Conſopant; as, Ba-lance, Baniſh * 
2, When e final is not ſounded, but only lengthens 
the former Vowel ; as, mine, thine. 


Of the Vawet A. 


Q. What do you obſerve of the Letler a? _— 
A. 1, It muſt be obſerved, that when à is ſhort, 
i. e. when it is in a Syllable that ends with a Conſo- 
nant as before remarked, it muſt be founded as in 
Hat, Map, Lad, Tab. N 1 

2. It is ſounded long when it ends a Sy llable, and 
before finale ; as, Mager, made. 

3. Before J it is pronounced broad, like au, or 
aw ; as, tale, walk, Malt, Salt, &c. except Alpha. 


A bet, Allegory, Alamode ; or it I be tilent ; as, Almonds, 


Salmon, &c. ER 
4. It is founded open before r ; as, harm, warn, 


Farm, &c. 
Q. Dies a ever liſe its Sound? 

A. 1. When a is the latter Vowel of an improper 
Diphthong, it loſes its Sound; and the former Vowel 
only is ſounded, as, Diamond, Dimon, Flea, Pea, 
Plea, Sea, Tea, &c. 

2. Mot of the proper Names that have aa, drop 
ane of them in the Pronounciation ; as, Iſaac (Zac, 
Balaam, (Balam); except Ba-al, Gas al. 


Of the Vawel E. 


Q. „ Hat have you to ebſerve of this Letter ? 
A. It is ing or ſhort by the general Rule hefore 


noted; and final e ſerves to lengthen the 5 
| Oel 


een 


— 


See the dougle Accent explained undet the forfi Table of & elling. 


- 


* 


a > 


— 4 


ens 


before 
forme 
Vowel 


— — 


g 
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Vowel in the ſame Syllable ; as, are, here, Mire, Sore, 
Cure; except in come, ſome, give, live.“ | 


Q. Is fingle e then never ſounded at the End of 5 ; 


Wards © | 
A. Yes, at the End of ſome proper Names; as, 
eſſe, Ca-taſ-tra-phe, Geth-ſe-ma-ne, Hu ni-ce, 
Phe-be, Pe-ne-lo-pe, &c. k 
Alſo e is founded long in he, ſhe, me, wr, be, and 


e. 
, Q. Does final e filent always lengthen the Vowel or 
S3llable before is? | 
A. Final e ſilent, after two Conſonants, doth not 
lengthen the Syllable; as, Badge, Wedge, Hinge, 
Revenge, &c. except ſtrange, change, range, Waſte, 
Haſte, * Tae, &c. | 
Alſo, bind, find, Hind, kind, Mind, Rind, &c. 
are {till founded Jong, tho' e final be left out ; which 
formerly uſed. to be ſet after them. 


Does final e ever ſuffer any Change? 

7 It * to alter 10 Sie in ſome Words, 
and to ſound before / and r in Words with final cre, 
tre, and le, as Acre, (Aker) Mitre, (Miter) humble, 
(humbel) &c. e 


„ Does s after filent e at the End give any Sound to 
beef 
A. If the Words end with be, de, fe, he, le, me, 


ne, pe, re, or te, the e remains ſilent, though s be 
added; as, | 


FE flent is clævays to be written after e and g, when ſounded ſeſt, 
not only at the End, but aijo in the Mid:''e of Words a, Advance 
Advancement, Change—Changeable, Mace placed. | : 


” 


— 


* * - 
= — —-—-— — nm 


8 * 
CO — — — — — 
* 1 1 


— © 's. 7 4 N 
- r — — — ̃ ——— a 
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be [ bribe — bribes | me] ſ name — names 
de] | tide — tides ne tune — tunes 

je din He — fies | pe pin4 Nripe — Aripes- 
e 


| | Jake — lakes 
1. 


2e 


| ſpare — fhares 
"26 


(_7ale fate — fates 


— tales 
A. Yes, ſuch as end in ce, 2 V, and ze ; as, 
Face Faces, Stage—Stages, Horſe— H. 
AſJizes, &c. . 
Of the Vowel I. 


Q. What have you to obſerve of the Letter i? 


A. Beſides its being long or ſhort by the general 


Rule, with other Vowels, it is alſo long 


ſe} [high Idf*\ (Child 
before + g/t as 5 fight mb \ as 1 climb 
| gn j (An | nd | ind 


jah?“ 1 

A. I is ſounded long by the general Rule, as 
ending the Sy llable in proper Names ending with 7zah ; 
as, Hezekiab, Jeremiah, &c. | 1 
Hao is i ſounded before a Vowel in «ther proper 
Names © 3 
A. I is ſounded ſhort in many other Scripture proper 
Names; as, Aziel, Eliab, Miriam. © 1 

Q. hen is i ſounded like ee? 'T 

A. I is founded like ee in Machine, (Maſheen) 
Magazine, (Magazeen) oblige, (obleege) &c. from the 
French. - 


. [s the Sound of 1 ever oft © 


| It is; as in, Piece, prerce, view, Saliſhury, &c. 
Alſo in Medicine, (Medcine) but not in Medicinal. 


of 


* Excezt Children, build, guild, and in Words derived from thee, 
* - 5 


* 


Q. Are there no Morde which gain a new Hyllable 
. by adding s to final e? 


r ſes, Aſſixe— 


Q. Heubisi founded in proper Names ending with 


ral 
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Of the Vowel O. 
Q. What is obJervable of 0? 


Latin, o is founded long in the laſt Syllable, be- 
re a Conſonant; as, Folios, Duartos, &c. and it 


born, lorn, worn, &c. | 

Q. When is o ſounded Iike oo? | | 

{. When o is long, it ſounds moſtly like oo, as in 
doing, move, prove. 

4 D what Words is the Sound of o loſt? | 
AJ. O is loſt in theſe Words; as, Coroner, (Crow- 
) Feoffee (Feffee) Nicholas (Nichlas) Carrion, 
arrin) Chariot (Charrit.) 

Q. When ts © ſounded like 1 ? 


Women, (Wimen) Flagon, (Flaggin). 

When is o founded like u? | | 

I. O is improperly ſounded like # in Attorney, 
tturney) Compaſſes, (Cumpaſſes) Conduit, (Cun- 


It) conjure, (cunjure) Cinftable, (Cunſtable) Lon- 


, (Lundon) Monmouth, (Munmouth) Pomnel, 
Immel. ) h | 


. When ts o ſilent? 


{. At the End of Words of more Syllables than 


; as, righteous, pitecus, virtuous, &c. 


Of the Vowel U. 


. Does u ever change its Sound? 
It ſometimes doth. : 

Tg the Sound of e; as in Bury, (berry) Burial, 

rial). 

p. Into z, as in buſy, (bizzy) Buſineſs, (Bizneſs). 

A. bal do you * of 425 wy 

J. U after g is moſtly ſilent; as, Gueſt, Guilt, 

gue, Plague, Rogue, Vogue, &c. but it ſerves to retain 

bard Sound of g, which without it would be fott. 


A, In ſome Words of the Plural Number from 


always ſounded long before rn ; as, Morn, born, 


{. O is commonly, tho' improperly, ſounded like :, 


PER 6 > 
F es WE vr 3 a 25 i > hays .* 7 
* A 


* 


— 


e 
** 8 Fl we F 


%G 
— 4 . 4 py = *z 
0 gin I... — = 
. . 72 
2 4+ * * * ow 


2 — 
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Q. Does u ever end any Engliſh Wards 2 | 
A. U ends no Words but theſe five, you, . thay 
Beau, Lieu, Adieu; the laſt three of which , we hay 
trom the French. Inſtead of final , we put eu, d 
ues a5 Jew, AW 
Q. Does u ue found long or ſhort, according to t 
general Rule as other Vowels ? 
A., No; u, is founded fhort in many words end 
ing With ure, after the Letter ?; as, Creature, Ge 
ture, Lecture, Picture, Scripture, &c. In 1 
- which, and many more, the u in the laſt Sy llabt 
is founded ſoft and ſhort, tho' the Words en 
with e filent; but in all other Poſitions the « i 
28 long or ſhort, according to the genen 
ule. 


_ Of the Vouel V. 


Q. hen is y a Vowel? 1 
"A. When it ends a Word or Syllable; as, I), ) 


Mercy, any. | 
* 22 is the Sound y as a Vawel © 
A. The fame as 1, and it is uſed at the End d 
Words inſtead thereof; for : ends no Englill 
Words. | 
Q. What have you further to obſerve of y ? 
A. 1. Y final, in Names ſingular is always chan 
ged into ze in the Plural; as, Cry—cries, Enen, 
3 Mercy Mercies; and in the third Perfot 
of Verbs; as, marry- married, tarry—tarried, &c. 
J. Y is ſeldom found in the Middte of Words 
except in Egypt, Hymn, Rhyme, Syſtem, and foms 
others of Greek Origin, and then it is a Vowel; 
and in Engiiſh Words before the "Termination ing 
as, marrying, burying, but before other Termine 
tions we uſe 1 not y; as, dutiful, Craftineſs, &C 
; | ye 
\ 


TRUE SPEILIÑ s. ux 


t it is always retained after a Vowel; as, Eſſay, 
Jays, Attorney, Attorneys, pray, praymg, Prayer, " 
a z. When it begins a Syllable it is a Conſonant; as, 
* 5, yonder, Teſterday. 

„ 0 


fat 
CHAP. III. 


end ' 
oo Of the DouBLe VoweLs, called Diphthongs. 

1 HAT :s a Diphthang 2 

Ilabli 


8 ent 
'/ | 
ane 


A. AD eds dee or double Vowel, is 


e Meeting of two Vowels in the ſame Syllable. 


Q. How many Sorts of Diphthangs or double Vowels 
e there 2 


4. Two; Proper and Improper. 


Of the Proper Diphthongs. | {i 
Q. What do you mean by a Proper Diphthong ? _—_ 
A. A Proper Diphthong is where both the Vowels _ 
e founded together; as, oi, in Voice, ou in Houſe. | 


Q. Which are the Proper Diphthongs 2 


y, thy 


nd . The Proper Diphthongs are, au, ci, oi, oo, 
"ngliſh d ou.* | 


Q How axe they founded or named? 
J. I. Not ſeparately, as we would ſpell, but as 


chan e read them in the following Words, viz. Author, +318 
nen- -H, c11-ed, hou-ſed, ic. 

Perſol 2. Au uſually keeps one and the fame Sound; 

Nc. in aud, Fraud, &c. but it loſes its ſound of u in 


Words | 
d ſome 3. E 
Vowel WM __ 5 8 
II ing | | | 

-x11100* W 2nd y founded like u and i, moke four Proper Dipbtlengs more; 
/S, &c WM, ow, e, oy. 


yo 


lunt, (Ant) guage (gage |. 


\ 


4 

{ 
5 
© 


hs 


- the Vowels but e or y; as, Lie, die, toe, ſhoe, foe, wwe, vittuc, 4 
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3. Li or ey have the mixed or complicated Sounf 
of the two Vowels in eight and Height ; and i 
all words derived from theſe ; as, eighteen, Eighh 
weighty, Kc. yet they generally have- he long Soul 
ofa; as, feign, Vein, Prey, they, &c. 

4. Oi always keeps its mixed Sound, as borl, tai 
&c. compounded Words excepted. 

5. Oo is ſometimes ſounded like u ſhort, as i 
Blizd, Flood, &c. and like o long in Door, Flay 
O both begins and ends a few Figl Words; a 
coo, boo, Woo, ooxe, oo ed, oo, &c. | 

6. Ou uſually keeps one and the ſame Sound; x 
Houſe, Mouſe, but founds like uv ſhert in Cn 
Trouble, Scourge, could, ſhould, would, &c. and lik 
o long in aught, bought, Jeught, &c. 

Q. Are the Sounds of the proper double Vawels alway 
wriiten with the ſame Letter? 

A. No: for ai, au, oi, and au, end no {gli 
Words, except on in the Words thou, you, bin an 

,anged into ay, aw, oy, and ow ; as in Day, Clary, By 
Plow. : 


Of the Improper Diphthongs.* 

Q. What do you mean by an Improper Diphthong ? 
A. An Improper Diphthong is where the Soul 
of but one of the two Vowels is heard; as e i 

People, &c. | | P 
phat are the I, proper Diphthongs ? 
A. The Improper Diphthongs are, aa, ea, co, eu, e 
it 


888 — — 


— >. — — 


* When a proper Diphthong leſes its natural Sound, and changes it 
any ol ber ſimple Sound, it ceaſes to be a Proper and becomes an Ini 
Dipbtbong, as m_ only the Sound of one fingle Vowel. Double Vout 
often occur at the End of Wurds, when the latter is of no Uſe at all, bun 
; the Cuſtom of our Language, which ſeldom ends @ werd with aryl 


play, lay, lay. 1 


* 


1. 
aa 
2. 


ed. 


by 
6. 
10% 
7. 


01 


6e 


o 


2 


ö 
; 
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te, 0a, &, (0e) ue, ui, Wkewiſe @ from the Latin, 
(which is {till uſed in ſome proper Names) and they 
are ſounded in the Manner following, vix. 


ſeunded like 
a long in 


| 
] | 
I 
| 
| 


4 


1 


a ſhort in 
a open u 
e ſhort in 
e long in 
e ſhort 1 
e long 
o long 


long 
u long 
ou 


S 


in 
in 


e long in 
e long in 


o long in, 
at in 
e long in 
o long in 


9 in 
e ſhort in 
u long in 
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Aaron, Baa-fſha, &c. 

Jſaac, Canaan, &Cc. 
Hearken, Heart, hearty, &c. 
Bread, Breaſt, dead, dealt. 
Beam, deal, retreat. 
Feopardy, Leopard, Leonard. 
People, feodatory, feodal 


George, Ceorgics. 

Shew, ſhewed, ſhewing, &. 
Dew, Deuce, Pleurijy, Fewe!. 
Sew, ſewwed, ſewing, &c. 


always retains its long Sound; as, Creed. 


Speed, &c. 


i 


Belief, beſiege, Chief, Ceſhier. 
Pierce, fierce. ” 
Boat, Coat, Coat, Sup. 


Gg (a Priſon) Gazler, 


Oeconomy, Phantiy. 

Doe, Loe, Sloe, Toe, WF oc. 

Shoe, Shoes. 

Gue/t, Gueſs, Cuerdm, &. 

Accrue, Avenue, enſue. | 
10. 


U 


N 7 o . * 9 2 Sa — 
* At tle Erd of Words it is written withy; as, buſy, cracity, Os. 
and not buſie, crucifie — Ia Y5wels coming (get er, Mails 


6/4 A '! Ia. 


33 Diphthang, he latter generally levgthens the former, exceft iu thi; 
Vip hilong, where the latter takes the Scurd, as it ſome. imes ares in e 
Liſ bt bongs eu ard ui. | 


E uill be beater to wiite it airpays Jail, as it is ſeme imes done, 


n 1 
— Col 


N — 
_— 
„ 


* \.t, „ 
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10. 5 7 ſhort in 
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( Biſcuit, build, rebuild, &c. 
long in 3 guide, quite, beguile, diſguiſe. 
u long in ! bruiſe, recruit, fruit, &C. 
A, is founded as e long in Zneas, and as e ſhort in 
| Ana, 
Q. Are nit the Vowels in theſe Improper Diph- 
thongs /ometimes parted, and made two diſtinct Syl- 


lables 9 


A. 1. They are parted moſtly in compound Words 
where the next Syllable begins with a Vowel; as, 
re-iterate, re-imburſe, Pre-anille, &c. 

2. In Words ending with ed or er; as, Di-er, 


Clo-thier, di-ed, &c. 


3. In Hebrew Words; as, Zo-an, Zo-ar, Gilbo-a. 
4. In Greek Words; as, Cæſar-e-a, [de-a. 
5. Words from the Latin ; as, be- atitude, cre- ate, 


Cre-ator, qui-et, Socie-ty, &c. 


Alſo in ſome Engliſh Words; as, Miſcre-ant, 
Venge-ance, Cru-eliy, &c. conſtituting the greateſt 


Difficuliy we have in our Orthography. 


Of Triphthongs, er Treble Vowels. 


A. Yes, ſometimes three; as, eau, in Beauty, 
and called a Triphihong, when they make but one 
Syllable. To. f 

Q. How many Triphthongs are uſed in Engliſh ? 

A. We have adopted ſeven, and moſtly from the 
French ; as, I. eau, in Beauty; 2. ien, in Lieu; 3. 
iew, in View; 4. uat, in Quail; 5. nea, in Quean ; 
6. wee, in Queen; 7. eye, in Eye. 

Q. How are they ſounded ? | 

A. The firſt three as « long: the fourth as ay; 


the fifth and ſixth as e long; and the ſeventh as! 
_ 8 CHAP, 


Da more than two Yawels ever meet together in a 
Syllable? f | 


p 


tbe ; 


TRUE SPELLING. 1t 
CHAP. IV. _. it 


Of the Coxs0NA NTS. 


Q. * 7 HAT 7s Conſonant? 
„ A Conſonant is a Letter that has. 


not any vocal Sound without adding a Vowel be- 
fore or after it; as, 5, which is called be; p, which 


is called Q thi 
WW many Conſonants have we in Engliſh ? 
2 Twenty-one; namely, 5, c, d, f, g, h, i, k, I, my. 
n, P, 9, T5 , J V, W, x, y, 2. 
7 he firſt Diuiſion of Con ſonants. 
Q. Whet is the firſt Divifton of Conſonants ? 
A. Single and double Confonants. 
Q. Which are Double, and which are Single? 
J. X and x, made of cs and ds, are double Con- 
ſonants, and all the Reſt are ſingle ones. 
The ſecond Diviſion of Conſonants. 
Q What is the ſecond Diviſion Conſonants? 
Mutes and Semivowels, or Half Vawels. 
Q Ehat is a Mu: 2? 
A. A Ninte is a Letter which cannot be diſtinctly 
ſounded without a /awel added; ſuch are 5, c, d, 25 


g 5, E, Ps t, v. 

. What is a Half Vowel: > 
5 A. A Half Vowel is a Letter which bas ſome im- 
; perfect Sound without a Vowel added: Such are, 


„ 5 & 37; tour of which are called 
Liquids. namely, I, , u, r. 


8 Q. hy are hey called Liquids ? 

5 A, Becauſe of that eaſy Motion with which they 

a nimbly glide away after a Mule in the ſame Sylla- 
B 2 ble, 


oY 


— — 


— — 


A They are called Confonants from being thoſe Letters that agree aut” 
> tbe V owvels in 1 dr? 2 Sounds. 


6 Of ORTHOGRAPHY : Or, 


ble, without any Stand; as, ble, in Blemiſh, and pro, 
in probable, * 


i 


: B 
Q. hat is obſervuble of b? 


4A. Soine Words ending in mh, quite loſe the 
Scund of 3, and are pronounced without it; as, 
dumb, (dum) Crumb, (Crum) Lamb, (Lam) Limb, 
(Lim) P/umb, (Plum) Thumb, (Thum) 

And fome do it with 77 final, or middle; as, 
(aul). Det) Drubt, (Dout) Debtor, (Detor) ſubtle, 
iUttiC). 

Q. In what Words dves b loſe its Sound, and ſerve 
only lo lennthen the Syllable 2 

4, B, like e final, lengthens the foregoing Vorbel, 
in Cini, (Clime) /Zomb, (Wome) Coxcomb, (Cox- 
come ) = 


C. 


Q. Mai have you to ſay concerning the Letter c ? 
_ 4. This Letter muſt not be put between two 


Confonants; as, drink, not drinch ; except before þ; 


as, Match, Walch. 

Q. How many Sounds has c? | 
A. Two; a ſoft Sound like / ia Cedar, and a hard 
Sound like E in Ct. 


Q. Phenisc ti be ſounded jift ? 


A. 1. Before, e, i, and y, as in Cement, City, Cy- 


her, except in Sreptic, Scheme. 


2. C is alſo ſounded ſoft before an E eſtraphe, (. 
denoting the Abſence of e, as if e was written fel 
| | Ore 


tl com. 
* 2 


* 

t 4 Mute is filent, ar bas very little Scund of itſelf. A Semi vc cvel 
pertates of a fim;le Seund, And a Tiguid is f called from ihe Lijs r 
Tergne berg made Uie of to d ert the Sond of the Letters followwing. 


© 0 2 


AASND 


4 


plac'd, (placed.) 2 
Q. A hen is e founded hard? 
4, Eis hard like + before a, o, 1, and the Conſo— 


nants J, and r; as, Can, Cord, Cub, clean, Crab ; 


and at the End of a Syllable or Word; as, .ac-cord, - 


Fro-lic, &, Alſo ſometimes before ; as, Chord, 
Cholic, &c. 

Q. Hhen ts e not ſaunded? 

A. C before & is quite loſt in Monoſy llables; as, 
Back. Crack, &c. and betwixt /e, and /i, as, Scent, 
Scion, Re. | 

And in theſe Words, Schiſm, (Sizm) Verdict, 
(Verdit) [ndifment, (Inditement) Victuals, (Vittles) 
Victualler, (Vitler) Cc. | 


Q. Yhen is ch ſounded like K? 

4. Ch is ſounded like & in moſt foreign Words, 
and eſpecially in the proper Names of the Bible; as, 
Archippus, Archangel, Architect, Baruch, Chemiſt, 
Choler, Chaos, Character. | 

Q. Are not ſome particular Mords excepted 


4, The ancient Engliſh Sound of ch is uſuall y re- 
tained in theſe Words, Arch, Archbiſbap, Arehdeacon, 


Rachael, Cherubim, and the like, 


B 3 | Q. 


— — * hk _ 


} - there is no Difference in the Sund of 1 and e before e, i, and y, it is 


ore of tre bardeſt Thin'.s in the Engliſh Tongue to hi when to au/ ite ile 


ane, and when the other; there Leing no ſettied Rule for this Purpoſe ; and 


Crammarians multi; lying Objerwations, rather confound than help the Lear 


ner; ſince that Rule can be of little Serwvize that admits of ſucb a waſt 


r * — . 7 » * * 1 5 ? 
Number ef Exceptions: In il is, er in ary ct er Caſe, till the Learner ts 
confirmed. in à correct Way c, Spelling, let tim not truſt kis uncertain 


Judgment, without conjulting a Diftiora: y, <vhen be mects with a Mord 


y » ; 7 . . . . 
. wich be Fas not a juſt Jilea; and tc prevent his miſtaking the ſame Word 
another Time, be ſhould eorite it decun in bis Pocket book, hich is the beſt ; 


Method to improve in (felling truly, 


TRUE SPELLING. 17 


fore a 1 and yet ſilent; as, dans d, (danced) - 


f Mipes. 
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Q. Hw is the French ch ſounded ? 
A, The French ſound ch like fh, and we retain 


that ſound in many Words immediately received 


from them; as, Chevalier, (Shevalier) Machine, 
(Maſheen) Capuchin, (Capulheen) Charje, (Shaiſe) 
Champaign, ({Shampane. 

p 1188 you give another Obſervation of the Sound 
of ch: 

A. Ch is pronounced as gu in Chair, (Quoir) 
Chorifler, (Quoriſter. ) 

Alſo % at the End of Words takes 7 before it; as, 


Ditch, Witch ; EXCEPt ſoine few common Words 3 A8. 
much, ſuch, rich, which, 


D. „ 
Q. bat is obſervable of d ? f 


A. The Termination ed is often ſhortened into /:;. 


as, burned, (burnt) ſbipped, (ſhipt) ripped, (ript; 
bleſſed, (bleſt) toffed, (toſt) Sc. But this ſhortening 


is never to be uſed when any Word ind or final 


takes the Termination ed after it; as, land landed, 


not land d, part—parted, not part'd, 
Q. I. ever the found of d loft © 


A. D is not ſounded in Ribband, (Ribbon) Dia- 


mond, Dimon.) 


Be 

Q. Yhat are your Obſervatians on the Sound of f: 

A. I. F in the Word is founded ſtrong, like 
2; as, The Lord Mayor (ov) London. | 

But , (at a Diſtance) is ſounded with a free 
Aſpiration ; as, to keep off, to carry off, (as if it were 
my F in the Plural Number, is actually changed 
into v, and has its Sound; as, Life—Lrives, Wife 


G. 


TRUE SPELLING. 
1 — 


Q. How many Sounds has g? | 

A. It has two Sounds like c, the one hard, and tlie 
other loft. | 

Q. When is g founded hard? 

A. G is always hard before a, o, 1, I, andy; as, 
Garment, gone, Gun, Gluſs, grow ; and before er 
ſometimes at the Knd of Words; as, Anger, Finger ; 
and at the End of a Syllable or Word; as, 5. 
| bring- ing: alſo when two gg come together, they 


EF 


I are both hard, though e or . follows; as, Rigging, 
Dagger ; except ſuggeſt, Sus geſtion. 
| G hen 1s g ſounded ſoft £ 


A G 1s uſually founded ſoft before e, i, and y, like» 
je and ii; as, Gender, Ginger, Gybe, &c. 

Q. .. re there not ſome Exceptions 2 

A, Yes, there are three Exceptions. 

1. All proper Names in the Bible have g hard 
before e and 7, becauſe they are always pronounced ſo 
in their Originals; as, Gethjemane, Gihon, . Grlbag, . 
&c. and ſome others; as, Gilbert, Argyle. 

2. G before e is hard in the following common 
5 8 : beget, forget, Geer, Geeſe, get, Gewgaws, 

elding. . 
3. G before i is hard in theſe Words; begin, 
forgive, giddy, Gift, Gill, gild, gilt, Gilder, Gimlet, 
girt, Girdle, Girl, give, &C. 
ke Qu. Is gever ſounded like dg? 


20 5 


A. In a few Words; as, Roger, College, Digit, 


ree Flagelet, frigid, Legerdemain, Magic, Pigeon. 
. Is the ſound of g ever loft 2 

A. 1.G before m and n in the ſame Syllable is 
filent ; as Signior, (Senior) Sovereign, Soverein) 


(rein) arraign, (arrain] Gnat, (Nat) &c, 


begirt, 


eve. eta 8 


Phlegm, Flem; Sign, Sine) deign, (dein) reign, 


Q. 
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Q. How is gh ſounded in the Beginning of 
Moras? . | 
A. Gh in the beginning of Words found like g 
hard, though very rarely; as, Ghoſt. ; 
Q. II not gh ſometimes ſounded like ff and ro? ” 
A. I. The proper Sound of gh is out of the 
Throat; but to take off the Roughneſs, it is grown 
cuſtomary to ſound it like /, as, cough, (coff, 
laugh, laff, enough, (enuff, | Sc. and ſometimes to 
neglect it quite. | 
2. The Sound of gh at the End of ſeveral Names of 
Places is the ſame as v,; as, Edinburgh, (Edinburro) 
Gettenburgh, Gottenburro, c. 
Q. Can you give any Examples where the gh is nit 
ſounded © 
A. Gh is not ſounded in the following Words: 
but only lengthens the Vowel ; as, Almighty, (Almity) | 
- Daughter, (Dauter) delight, (delite) Right, (Rite) | 
though, (tho') Ec. 


* 


Q. Ich 10 beſounded at the End of M rds? 
A. H Is not ſounded at the End of ſome Words; 
as, Jehovah, Meſſiah, &c. but it is always ſounded. 
if orc goes immediately before it; as, match, catch, 
Hathb, Bath, &c. | | 
Q. I bat do you obſerve further about h? 
A. 1. His almoſt. ſilent in 7n, Thomas, Honour, 
Heir, honeſi. ; 4 
N 


1 Enough, vhen it ſigrifies a ſufficient Quantity, ſounds, as here enuff 
But oben it ſignifies a jugicient Number, it ſounds enow.; and it would bt 
better to write it fo, 


TRUE SPELLING. 


2. H is not written before any final Conſonant but 
as, Night, Light, Might. : 
3. H 1s loſt after r; as, Rhine, Rheum, Rhetoric, 
heniſh. 


7, 


Q. What is obſervable of j? 
A. If this Letter be always tailed, as it ought to 


ther Rules or Obſervations are neceſſary about it: 
always begins a Syllable, and is put before a 


[owel only; as, James, Foſeph, Fune, &c. and always 
ears the ſoft Sound of g. 


K. 


Q. What is obſervable of k? 
A. The chiet Uſe we have for & in the Lan- 
nage, is to expreſs the hard Sound of c before e 


dei; as, keep, kill, &c. being. ſeldom put before 


is: Wy other Letter, except / and n, and then moſtly 


led ent, or expreſſed in an imperfect Manner; as 


ch, e, Knack, Knight, &c. 
35 * you any further Obſervations on the 
eter | 
1, A. X is moſtly ommitted in the Ending ic, in 
Vords of two or more Syllables, ſuch as Muſic, 
HE eric, Arithmetic; and though it was the old eſta- 
hed Way of Spelling to retain it, all our belt 
odern Authors leave it out as a ſuperfluous Letter, 
— cat the End of Words and Sy llables is always 
4 unded hard like &, without y or lilent 8 to ſoften it; 
% in Chace, Trace, Mercy, &c. 


L. 


, and the Learner accuſtomed to call it ja, no 


N 
ö 
' 
N 
b 
14 
| 
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.eount) Accomptant, (Accountant.) 4 


L. | | 

Q. IVhat is obſervable of the Sound of 1? 

A. It is ſometimes founded like ; as in the Word 
Clonel, Coronel. 

u hal Wirds leave out | in the Pronunciation? 

A. Lis ſilent in a few common Words; as, Ea, 
(Foke) Pjalm, (Pſaum), Salmon, Sammon) Ce 
alſo in ſome Names of Places; as Ain-wick, (Anick 
Lin-coln, ' Lincon) c. | 

Q. What have you Further to sbſerve concerning! 

A. I. L in Words of one Syllavle is uſually 
doubled at the End; as, all, well, will, toll, ful, 
&c. except when a Diphthong comes before it; x, 
Hail, Kel, Fool, Soul: Words compounded with 
all, are alſo written with one J; as, Almighty, alina 
always, &c. 

2. No Words of above one Syllable end in I}; 
as, beautiful,” faithful, &c. except in a few Ward 
accented on the laſt Syllable. 


M. 


Q. What is obſervable of the Letter m? 
A. M ſounds like n in the Words Accompt {Ac 


— 


N. 


Q. What words leave out n in the Pronunciation? 
A. N is never heard at the End of a Word after 
m ; as, Autumn, Column, candemn, contemn, damn, lim 
alen; but n muſt be written, becaufe the Wor 
have moſtly a foreign Derivation. 


Q. In what Wards it p written and not founded ? 


—— 8 — — — — ** e 
ct. — —— 1 kt * 


— Att 


} They are commonly ⁊uritten Account, Accountant. 


A. 


the 


P/all 
emp 
Q. 
A. 
bund 
hen 


natur 


X 
teph 
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A. P is very obſcure, if not quite loſt before s at 
the Beginning of Words; as, in P/almift, Pſalm, 
Haller; or between m and 7; as, tempt, attempt, 
xempt, Contempt, empty, Sumpter, Symptom. 

Q. How is ph ſounded ? : 

A. When ph are in one Syllable, they always 
bund like y, as, Phantom, Diphthong, Epitaph ; but 
hen they are in different Syllables, each has its 
natural Sound; as, Shep-herd, up- hold, &c. 

Q. 1s the Sound of ph ever changed ? | 
A. In ſome Words they Sound almoſt like v, as, 
tephen, (Steven) Nephew, (Nevew. 4. 


a - 
* 


2. How is q ſounded ? 

A. Like ku or & and has always « after it. It 
nds no Words without we after it; and that but a 
ew from the Latin in quus; as, ebique, antique, 
rom ebliguus, antiquus; in which the gue ſounds 
ike c hard, or &, and muſt be fo pronounced, Words 
rom the French moſtly change que into cor “; as, 


, traffic, from riſque, traſſigue. f 


R. 
Q. What is obſervable about r? 


A. It is ſometimes ſounded double; as, Forage, 
rariſh, periſh, &c. 


aeg. And it is loſt in ſome Words; as, Wonſted, 

m W ooſct.) - | 

ors . | - 
Q. How many Sounds has f? A 


r 
ad 


hand — — —— 


— 


f Note, ph is filent in Phthy ſic, (ryſic ) phthyſical, ( rtyſical. ) 
+ Seme reckon q a needleſs Letter, becauſe c hard or I might ſupply itt 
lace; but its Uje is manifeſ? at the beginning of Mordi, as Queen, Queſtion, 


— 1 » OY * 
F r * 
T_T T — 1 * * 
1 . 
oO 2 N 
' a p * 2 — - 
_ * W —_ od en b K * — 7 o 
_ 4 — - — — = — 
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_ 
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. 
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A. Two: r. A ſoft Sound like Hiſſing; and thi; 


1s its proper and natural Sound. 
2. A hard and more obſcure Sound, like 2, at the 
End of Words; alſo after an Improper Diphthong 


in the Middle of Words. | 

Q Can you give any Example of the ſoft hiſm 
Sound of (? 

A. This, thus, us, yes; but all Monoſy llables, 


except theſe four, end with the ſtrong hifling 


Sound of /, and are moſtly written with /s ; as hiſs 
bliſs, &c. | 

But in Words of more than one Syllable, after 
ou the / is not doubled; as, glorious, gracious, te 
Wo” we an E f the hard Sound if { 

an you give an Example of the hard Sound of I 

A. 85 $a 55 WAas ; why it is always thus ſounded 
at the End of Monoſyllables ending with ſinge 
S; (except the four before-mentioned, v2. thi, 
&c.) and after an improper Diphthong in many 
Words; as, raiſe, Praiſe, Reaſon, graciouſly, Righ- 
teouſneſs, &c. 

*. What other Obferuvations have you of \ ſoundin 
ard? 

A. 1. & is ſounded hard like 2, in all Words 0 
the plural Number, and in all Verbs of the thin 
Perſon ſingular; as, Names, Morims, he hears, ſit 
reads. Z 

2. When it follows a long Syllable ; as, grows.t 

Q. In what Words is ſ not ſounded ? 

A. & is not ſounded in Carliſie, (Carlile) Viſcaun, 
(Vicount) Hand, (Land) Jie, (Ile) &c. 4 


1 


A — 


+ The ſmall ſhort 8s has no Place but when it ts the laft Letter of a Yr 
the long (\ ſer ving every other Place where the Capital S is not uſrd. 


Wd 


is uſed; as, Grace—gractous, Hligſic— Miſiciun. 
C 
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Q. How is ti. ſounded before a Vawel 2 

A. Like ſb; as, Nation, Obligation. 

Q. Are there not ſome Exceptions 

A. Yes, there are three Exceptions: 

1. T7 keeps its own natural Sound when / or x 
goes immediately before it; as, celeſtial, commixtion, 
&c. | 

2, Comparatives in er, and Superlatives in eff, from 
Qualities ending in 5, give 77 its natural Sound; as, 
might, mightter, mightteſt. 

z. Names plural, and the ſecond and third Per- 
ſons of Verbs, ending in 5, give / its natural 
Sound; as, Cities, Duties, to enipiy, thou emptic/, 
he emptreth, and emptied; and from Pity we ſay 


pitiable.* Ti keeps its own natural Sound at the 


Beginning of Words. 
Dees ſt ſound any where like ſſ? 

A. St ſounds like / ſoft in ſuch Words as theſe, 
Apoſtle, Briſtle, Buſile, Caſtle, Epiſtle, Griſtle, neſtle, 
ruſtle, Thi/tle, whiſtle, wreſtle. _ | 

Fe, s, or t, going before i, followed by another 
Vewel, found alike, as in Mulician, Perſuaſion, Imi- 
tation, how nut we know ꝛbhen io write one, and 
when the other! 


A. I. All Words of this Kind are derived from 


others; and therefore when the original Words end 


in d, de, ſs, or fe, then ſi is uſcd; as, apprebend 


Apprebenſion, extend—F:xtenſton, pretend Pretenſion, 


perſuade Perſugſion, coifeſs— Confeſſiun, conjuſe— 
Confuſion, &c. 


2. If the original Words end in ce or c, then © 


3. But 


— — 
» b 


—_—_— 


* T fnple in ſome Nurds, ſounds like tt; as, Latin, City, Patent 


Titular, Sc. 
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3. But if they end with F or ze, then 77 is uſed ; 
as, Seel — Section, ynitate— Imitation, except ſubmit — 
Submiſſion, permilPermiſſion. | 

Q. How is th ſounded ? SO 

A. Th coming together in a Syllable, and con- 
ſidered but as one Character, muſt be ſounded at 
one Breath, like the Greek © Theta; as in thin, 
Thumb, &c. but it has a ſtronger Sound in many 
Words ; as, this, that, thus, &c. Yet the Sound of 
his loſt in Thames, Thyme, &. And in like Manner 
are ch, ph, /h, and wh ſounded at one Breath. 


2 J. | 

Q. I hat do you obſerve of the Conſonant v? 

A. That it 4 to 4 eek Areas 15 ev or Ve. 

Q. In what Pgſition is it to be uſed? 

A. lt goes before all the Vowels, but never follows 
them without e ſilent after, or at leaft underſtood ; as, 
vaſt, vend, Vine, Voice, vulgar, have, Eve, live, love, 
lov'd for loved. | 

It follows the Conſonants I and r; as Calves, 
carve, &c. | Fe 


Q. What are your Obſervations where the Letter w 
2s written but not ſounded e 

A. 1. Vis written but not ſounded in Anſwer, 
Sword, Swooning, &c. 

2. It is never ſounded before r in the ſame Syllable ; 
as, wrap, Wrath, Wreath, FFretch, bewray, wrong, 
wrought, wrath, awry.* 

| 3. W. 


—. 


x 


\ 


* 


La — 


* Tfeach Letter ꝛvere always pronounced with one and the ſame Sound as 
fuch Letters denote, the Art of True Spelling might be eaſily attained, but 
feveral ſilent Letters being introduced into our Language, ts write correctly is 


thereby rendered much more difficult, and it is only to be acquired by 3 
g ** 
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2. W is uſed both as a Vowel and a Conſonant; 
before or between Vowels it is a Conſonant; as, 
ant, went, Winter; but after a, e, o, it becomes 
2 Vowel ſubſtituted for u, in making Part of a 


Diphthong : as, haw!, few, now, and in a great Number: 
of other Words. 


Q. How is wh ſounded? 
A. Wh is never met with but in Words purely 
Engliſh ; as Wheel, where, when, 


K. 


I hat das you obſerve of the letter x! 
* 1. X is you ene 78. ard ogg and hath no Sound 
of its own. | | 
2. At the Beginning of Words, it is always ſounded 
like z; as Xenophon— Zenophon. 
3. In the middle and End of Words it ſounds: 


like As; as Aerxes, Wax, ſounded like Zeri/es, 


C 2 aks, 


* 
— . Zi 
— — * * 


_ 


Exerciſes in Spelling, and carefully obſerving the Language as it now flands. 
Seme of the ſilent Letters have been adepred, and are retained out of Cuſtem, 
ta ſof en and meliorate the Language, as g in- Foreign, Sovereign, and nin 
Honour, Labour, there being v0 \ ſuch Letters in their O. iginals, Forain, 
Souverain, from the French; or in Honor, Labor, from the Latin. But mc 

of them are retained to trace out the original Tongue we have borrowed theſe 
Words from, in which they bave full Pozwer ; as b in Debtor, doubt; gin 
Reign, Cc. in conformity to xir Originals, Debitor, Dubio, Regno, 
from the Latin; and i in Gardiner, t in Mortgage, Ec. from the French - 
Jardinier, Mort Death, and Gage — Pledge. Io! this Confor mity in 
Jeveral Engliſh Words is certainly of great Se wice to Foreigners, &c. yet to 
ch ſer ve it always awculd make ſuch wiclent and unnatural Alterations, as the 
Cerius of the Engliſh Language can never c:mply With ; ſuch as Charm, into 
Carm—Envy—Invy, obtain—obtine, Earth=-Erth, Purſe—Burſe, 
Leſs—Laſs, &c. it being evident that the three former are derived, 
from the Latin Words Carmen, Invidia, and obtineo ; and the three 


latter from the Greek ones Ega, Bogga, and F nagow, 


. N — 2 - - — * — 8 8 7 — 1 n 8 ” 
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Mals, &c. and never begins a Syllable but in proper 


Names. 


| Z. 
Q. I hat do you-obſerve of the Letter 2 


A. Z ts a compound Sound, and ſounds like is, as 


in Zeal, Loan, c. | 
It may go before or after any of the Vowels, but 


never immediately before or after any of the Conſo- 


nants, except / or 7; as, Furze, Muzzle, puzzle, &c. 


CHAP. V. 


' Of SPELLING, or the Divis10N of WoRDs inte. 
SYLLABLES, 


Q. LETS AT :s Spelling ? | | 
be A. Spelling is an uſeful Art, which ſhews, 
I. How to take Words aſunder into convenient 

Parts, in order to. ſhew their true Pronunciation, and 

original Formation. | | 

2. How to join Letters and SvWables together which 
are divided, fo as to compoſe Words by them. 
Q. Are theſe two Ways of Spelling preparatory to 
Reading 2? — 

A. Les, both, namely, the dividing of Words 
already made into Syllables and Words; and out of 
thefe to make up the ſame Words again; as in Spel- 
ling the Word merciful, we ſay, m-e-r—mer—c-1— 
ri merci u- =- mercif: So that the Word is 
firſt divided into its Parts, and then ſet together 
again. 


— 


_ 


Wh. Q. in Syllable ? 


A. A Sy llable is a complete Sound, uttered in one 
Breath, and may conſiſt of one ſingle Vowel, or of 


a double Vowel, joined to one or more Confonants; 


but one Vowel ta a Syllable, . 
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as, a Bool, o-be-dient, &c.. but without a Vowel no- 
Syllable can be formed, becauſe Ind, rmp, or any other 
Conſonants, cannot be pronourited. 
. How many Letters may be in a Hllable? 
A. Eight, as in Strength, 
Q 200 many Syllables may be in-a word © 
A. No Word has abave ſeven or eight; (few in. 
Engli 7 have ſo many) as, co-ef- en- li- a- li H, in. com- 
* n-fi-bi-li-ty. 
Q. [4 a true Diuiſi uf on of Words into their Syllabies- 
ve nin or true Pronunciation? 

A Reading being nothing but a rapid 
or quick Spelling, whoever ſpells or divides Words 
improperly, muſt confequently read and ſpeak ſo; 
as ſuppoſing a Boy in reading the Words Dan-ger, 
Dan-cer,. rightly divided, ſhould fay, Danger, 
Danc-er, it would be eaſily perceived he had pro- 
nounced and corrupted theſe Words as far wrong 
in ſpeaking as in ſpelling; ſo that without a true 
Diviſion, our Speech itſel would be, improper, and 
hardly intelligible. 

Q. How then muft we learn Io divide Engliſh words 
rightly into Syllables ? 

A. By obſerving the five following Rules, by 
which all Engliſh Words may be properly divided, 
iz. 


General RULES for dividing WORDS into 
SYLLABLES. 


RULE I. 


© two Vowels come together, not making a 
Diphthong, they mult be divided; as, Li- ar, 


Li-on, Ruin.“ 
C3. RULE- 


* Obſerve what Vowels are in each Word; for there 1 15 benenallz 
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Mals, &c. and never begins a Syllable but in proper 
Names. | 5 
2. 


Q. hat do you ohſerve of the Letter 22 

A. J is a compound Sound, and ſounds like 7s, as 
in Zeal, Zoan, &c | 

It may go before or after any of the Vowels, but 
never immediately before or after any of the Conſo- 
nants, except / or 7; as, Furze, Muzzle, puzzle, &c. 


CHAP. V. 


SYLLABLES, 


Q. WH AT :s Spelling 2 
VVA. Spelling is an uſeful Art, which ſhews, 
i. How to take Words aſunder into convenient 
Parts, in order to. ſhew their true Pronunciation, and 
original Formation. „ 
2. How to join Letters and Sy lHables together which 
are divided, fo as to compoſe Words by them. 
Q. Are theſe two Mays of Spelling preparatory to 
Reading © . | 
A. Yes, both, namely, the dividing of Words 
already made into Syllables and Words; and out of 
thefe to make up the ſame Words again; as in Spel- 
ling the Word merciful, we ſay, m-e-r—mer—c-1— 
ct—merci—f-u-|—ful—mercif1: So that the Word is 
firſt divided into its Parts, and then ſet together 
again. 
„ Q. hat is a Syllalle? 
| A. A Syllable is a complete Sound, uttered in one 
Breath, and may conſiſt of one ſingle Vowel, or of 


a double Vowel, joined. to one or more Confonants ; 


2 * 
5 — — 


_ re 0 1 
A — <9 > FEW . - 
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Of SPELLING, or the DivisloN of WorDs inte: 


ui PF A as 
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as, a Book, o-be-dient, &c. but without a Vowel no 
Syllable can be formed, becauſe Ind, rmp, or any other 
Conſonants,. cannot be pronounted. 
Q. How many Letters may be in a Fyllable? 
A. Eight, as in Strength, 
Q. How many Syllables may be in-a word? | 
A. No Word has abave ſeven or eight; (few in. 
Engliſh have ſo many) as, co-e/-ſen-ti-a-li-ly, in- cum- 
pre-hen-ft-bi-li-ty. be g 
I a true 2 of Words into thetr Syllables. 


ve 0 or true Pronunciation? | 
A es; for Reading being nothing but a rapid 
or quick Spelling, whoever ſpells or divides Words 
improperly, muſt eonfequently read and ſpeak ſo; 
as ſuppoſing a Boy in reading the Words Dan-ger, 
Dan-cer,_ rightly divided, ſhould ſay, Dang-er, 
Danc-er, it would be eaſily perceived he had pro- 
nounced and corrupted theſe Words as far wrong 
in ſpeaking as in ſpelling; ſo that without a true 
Diviſion, our, Speech itſelf would be, improper, and 
hardly intelligible. 
Q. How then muſt we learn Io divide Engliſh words 
rightly into Syllables ? 
A. By obſerving the five following Rules, by 
which all Zngljh Words may be properly divided, 
vix. 


General RULES for dividing WoRDs into 
SYLLABLES. 
RULE I. 


F two Vowels come together, not making a 
Diphthong, they mult be divided; as, Li-ar, 


Li-on, Rin. 


Eo 


* Obſerve what Vowels are in each Word ; for there is ge nal 
but one Vowel to a Syllable, . 


— - 


4. i 
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RULE II. 


Two of the ſame Conſonants muſt be parted ; as, 
4b-bot, Accent, Ad-der, fer, &c. 
RULE III. 

A ſingle Conſonant between two Vowels mult 


20 to the latter ; as, a n, Ba-con, Ca- pon, de-cent, 
except x, which is always joined to the former. 


RULE Iv.“ 


Two Conſonants between two Vowels muſt be 


parted ; as, Am- ber, Dam, ſel, except the latter Con- 
fonant be / or r, and then it takes the other along with 
it to the Vowel; as, A-pron, Fa-bric, de- cline. 

In like manner three Conſonants coming toge- 


ther, / or coming laſt takes. another Conſonant to. | 
the latter Vowel ; but if any other Conſonant come 
jhaſt, the former Vowel takes two Confonants, and 


the latter one. | 

Four Conſonunts never come together, without ch, 
ph, th, ſt, th, or wh, wh:ch always go together in Spel. 
ling, and which being ſingle Sounds, muſt be conſidered 
as ſingle Conſonants, and diſpoſed of atcording to Rule. 


— 


2 
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* This Rule remedies the Entanglements of initial Letters, com- 


prehends four of the Rules laid down in other Books, and gives Words 


their proper Pronunciation. (See examples under it in the New Eagliſt 
Tutor; in which Tables all you there ſee in Italic Characters, where 


two Conſonants would go together, and require a double Accent for 


Pronunciatioff, by this will be divided and pronounced properly without 
that impotent Help.) Thus much may ſuffice for any Alterations 
that may have been made in the foregoing Editions, or for what may 
appear in this in Conformity to the above-mentioned Book; which, 
however plain and ſimple it may appear, is not therefore the leſs valu- 
able, being conſtituted into a more practical Syſtem perhaps (particu- 
larly in the orthographical Part) than any other that has yet I 
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TRUE SPELLING; _ 


RULE V. Nb. 
All the ſingle, original or primitive Words muſt 
keep. their own Letters and Syllables, or additional“ 
Parts; namely, the Prepoſitions and. Terminations 
mult be ſpelled ſeparately and diſtinctly by themſelves ; 
as, en- able, un-equal, Bond- age, zea-lous.* 

Except, 1. Such original Words as take only 5. 

after them for their N have as many of- 
the foregoing Conſonants joined to it as can begin a. 
Word ;. as, tuor- thy, crafty, &c. 
2. Such as end in e, loſe it before the Termina- 
tion; as, write, writ-eft, &c. But if the Termi- 
| nation begin with a Conſonant, or with the Vowel. 
a, when the original ends with ce, or ge, the final e is. 
ſtill kept; as, Abate-ment, change-abie, ſervice-able,. 
&c. yet if the c or g be hard in the Derivative, the e 
muſt be caſt away; as, Purge, purgative, Practice, 
prafticable, &c. = : 

* Original or primitive Words ending with any of: 
id che above Terminations; as, capilulate, cannot be di- 
vided capitul-ate, capitul being no primitive Word, &c. 

The Table of initial Letters is omitted ; becauſe 'tis- 
el. WH be obſerved, that | or r following any other Conſo- 
ed nant, conſtitutes a double initial Letter z and that: 
| ch, ph, ſh, ſt, th, and wh, before, 1 or r, con/litutes 

the treble Initials ; | never goes immediately Kor any. 
, Conſonant.; r only goes before h. e 


m- ys 

ores w_ | OK. 
00 * Words of one Syllable ending with a Conſonant, and no Diph- 
2 thong preceding it, have always the Conſonant doubled when com- 
How pounded with a Termination that begins with a Vowel; as, Man, 


f manned ; Pen, penned ; ftop, ſtof ping; Drop, dropping;  &c. alſo Words 
a of more Syllables, when the Accent lies on the laſt Syllable, ending. 
with a Conſonant, have it likewiſe doubled in the Derivations; as, 
pre-fer, pre-ſer-red; com-pel, com-pel-led; ac- quit, ac-quit-ted, 8c, 
alu- "wy 2 | 
except the Accent be put upon the firſt Syllable; as, preferable, 
preference, refer, reference, excel, excelence, &c. | | 
NOTE. 
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Of ORTHOGRAPHY :- Or,, 
NOTE. 


The endings cial, tial, cian,* fion, tion, ſhould net 
{according to the modern Way of pronouncing] 
be parted in Spelling, being ſo many ditfinct Sounds, 
which cannot be divided without being corrupted ; for 
the ci, ſi, and 71, are always ſounded like n t, in the laſt 
Syllablefof Words; as, 8 


Art-i-fi-cial 1) [ artif.ſpal } 


4 


Sub-ſtan tial | & | fubſ/lan-ſhal _ { fall 
Ma-gi-cian. 5 8 \ magi-ſhan | 
L-gyp-tian i S | Egyp-jhan 7 wa | ſhin- 
Per-ſua-fton | 2 | perſua-ſhon \ 
Sal. va- tion C /alua-ſhon: | i 228 


Whether this be a Propriety or- not, I ſhall not 
abſolutely determine, (as it is a Matter of Diſpute 
among the Critics); however, we. cannot find one 
Inſtance in good Poetry, where any of the ſaid Ending 
counts more than one ſingle Syllable.. 


EXAMPLES. . 


When the dull Ox, why now he breaks the Clod,. 
Naw wears a Garland, an Egyp-tian God. 

No, 'tis reply d, the firſt Almighty Cauſe 

Acts nat by par-tial, but by general Laws. 


2222 — 


'* Theſe two commonly take a Letter from the primitive Words; 
a8, tranſgreſs, Tranſgreſgſen, inſpect, Inſpec. tion; perfect, Perfec-lin. 


Except when ſ or x precedes ti; as, Queſ-tion, celeſ- tial * 
Commix- tion, &c. | 4 

The ci in this Poſition has moſtly à double Accent) which ſee 
fully explained in Page 44-. We. 
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That Reaſon, Paſ-ſion anſwer one great aim, 
Thal true Seif-Irve, and /o-cial are the ſame, 


Freed by the Terror of the Viftor's Name, 
The reſcued States his great Protection claim. 
I ADDISON». 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Srors and MARKSs.. 


HE Stops are uſed to ſhew what Diſtance of 
1 lime muſt be obſerved in Reading: They 
re ſo abſolutely. neceſſary to the better underſtand-. . 
ng of what we read and write, that, without a ſtrict 
\ttention to them, all Writing would be confuſed, 
nd liable to many Miſconſtructions. 

Stops conſidered as Intervals in Reading, are ſix; 
amely, a Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, In- 
rrogation, and Admiration. A Comma ſtops the 
teader's Voice while one may deliberately count 
e Number 1; the Sermicolon, 1, 2; the_ Colon,. 
, 2, 3; the Period, Admiration or Exclamation, and. 
nterrogation, I, 2, 3, 4. bs 
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The CHARACTERS of STOPS are, vix. 


1. A Comma, placed at the Foot of a Word, and: 

narked thus EE 7: 

2. A Semicolon, a Point over a Comma (;) 

3. A Colon, two Points (:) 

. TN a. ſingle Point at the Foot of a. 

ord (. | 

5. A Note of Interrogation, or aſking a Queſtion (?) 

bv. A Note of Exclamation, or Admiration (! ) Ne 
; | AMC. 


34 Of ORTHOGRAPHY: Or, 
The MARKS, Qc. are theſe that fellow 


1. Accent / 11. Paragraph (d) 
Apeſtrophe () | ee . 1 
Aſteriſm (* arentheſis () 
Breve () notation (“) 
Caret (a) The End of a Que 
Dizreſis ( · tation (“ 
Circumflex () Section (F) 
Hyphen (- Ellipfts ( ) 

Index ( Brace (—>—;) 
. Obeliſk () — 


Srors exemplified and enplained. 


A Comma (,) may be uſed in ſeveral Situations; 
1. After every diſtinct Figure of Numbers; as, on 
1wo, three, ſix, ten, twenty, &c. | | 

After every diſtin Figure of Numbers; a 
1, 2, 3, 6, 10,. 20, Jo, &e. | | 

After every Quality belonging to the fant 
Name, except the laſt ; as, a diſcreet, ſenſible, genermi 
honeſt Man. | | 

-After bare Names of Perſons, Sc. call 
upon, or ſpoken to: as; Remember not, O Lord, ul 
Offences; or Things diſtinaly mentianed; as, 4 


* * — * 


Several Grammarians refer the treating of Stops and Marks til 
after Syntax, not conſidering them abſolutely neceſſary x0 be kn 
till the Scholar be fit to apply them to their proper Purpoſes in Wr 
ing: Whilſt others advance, that a more early Knowledge of ſuchd 
them as are Intervals in Reading, &c. is found to be the moſt exp 
ditious Method in forwarding a Learner,. by giving him the Seach 
hat he reads, (which without ſuch Knowledge of them mighti 
contuled and unintelligible); it is. therefore thought proper top! 
Mama Pla ce hore, 2 
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zun, Oak, &c. Sheep, Horſes, Oxen, &c. Fames, 
Robert, William, Honour, Potuer, &c. 

After every the leaſt diſtinct Clauſe of a Sentence, 
vhich is a Part of a more perfect one; as, Nature 
lothes the Beaſts with Hair, the Birds with Feathers, 
und the Fiſhes with Scales. _ | 

—An Interjection alone mult be pointed from the 
eſt ; as, Shah ! trouble us not with T rifles. 

Before the Conjunction and, when it connects 
he Paris of a Sentence ; as, Life is precarious, and 
Death is certain; but not when it couples only 
V «rl as, the Critic and the Pedant are too ofien 
nited. | 

2, A Semicolon (;) is made Uſe of when Half 
he Sentence is left behind, and to diſtinguiſh Con- 
rarieties 3 as, Are you humble, teachable, and adviſa- 
ble ; or flubborn, ſelf willed, and high-minded © 

— When ſeveral Names with their different Qua- 
ities have equal Relation to the ſame Verb ; as, He 
yas a Man of regular Conduct; of a ſiueel face- 


tous, forgiving Temper; of a charitable, humane 


Diſpoſition, ; c. . 

3. A Colon (:) is made Uſe of to diſtinguiſh a 
perfect Sentence, which has a full Meaning of its 
dwn; but yet leaves the Mind in Suſpence and Ex- 
dectation to know what follows: as, An envious 
aritic cannot forbear nibbling at every Author that 
omes in his Way: Nor can even the maſt admired Poet 
bat ever wrote eſcape him. * 

Colon is generally uſed before a Comparative 

onjunction in a Similitude: for Example, As an il 


1 Chambers Dictionary ſays, Grammarians are not agreed about the 
reciſe Difference between the Colon and Semico/on ; and therefore theſe 
do Pauſes ſeem to be uſed by many Authors indiſcriminately. 
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Queſtion aſked, as, hat ſhall 


35 Of ORTHOGRAPHY: Or, 


Air may endanger a good Conſtitution: So may a Plan 
of ill -Example endanger a good Man. 

— When the latter Clauſe is connected by a Re. 
lative referring to ſome Name in the former; as, } 
is ne Diminution to a Man to have been in the Wrong: 
Perfection is not his Attribute. 5 

4. The Period or full Stop (.) is uſed at the 
Concluſion of a Sentence, and ſhews the Senſe is 
1 and ended; as, Fear God. Honour th 
King. | | 
© A Note of Interrogation (? is put after 

da? When hal 
We come © 


6. A Note of Exclamation or Admiratdon (i) is uſd 
when ſomething is admired and exclaimed againſt ; 


Oh the ldleneſs ! Oh the Perverſeneſs of the Boy! 


MaRKsS, Sc. explained. 


1. An Accent ) being placed over a Vowel de. 
notes that the Tone or the Streſs of the Voice in pro 
nouncing is upon that Syllable, as in Bapti/m. 

2. Apoſtrophe ) at the head of Letters denotes 
ſome Letter or Letters left out for 'the quicker Pro- 
nunciation ; as, TI, for I will; lov'd, for loved] 


wwould'ft, for wouldeſt ; ſhan't, for ſhall not; ne er ta 


never. 
3. Aſteriſm (*) guides to fome Remark in the 
Margin, or ſet at the Foot of the Page: Several d 
them ſet together, ſignify that there is ſomething 
wanting, dete ive, or immodeſt in the Paſſage of the 
Author, thus | 
4: Breve () is a Curve ar crooked Mark over! 


Vowel, and denotes that the Syllable is ſo inded quict 
or ſhort; as, Hat, Bat. 


* Caret (a) denotes a Letter, Sylluble a 
Word to be left out of a Sentence by 1 
W ritiag 


DU I bun, 
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TRUE SPELLING. J 
Writing or Printing; and this Mark (a) is put under 


the Interlineation, in the exact Place where it is io 


come in; as are 
. : yo ; 
Juſtice and Temperance excellent Virtues. 


A s 
6. Circumflex (*) is ſhaped ſomething like the 


Caret ; when uſed, it is placed over a Vowel in a 


Word, to denote a long Syllable, as Euphrates. 

7. Diæreſis () or Dialyſis, is denoted by two 
full Points at the Top of tlie latter of two Vowels, 
to diſſolve the Diphthong, and to divide it into two 
Syllables; as, Capernaiim. _. : | 
8. Hyphen (-) is a freight Mark acroſs, which 
being ſet at the End of a Line, denotes, that the 


Syllables of a Word are parted, and that the Re- 


mainder of it is at the Beginning of the next Line. 
Whenever a Word is thus parted at the End of 
a Line, the Syllables muſt be carefully ſeparated by 
the Rules tor dividing. 
It is uſed alſo to join or compound two Words into 
one; as, Ale-houſe, Tnn- Keeper, &c. | 
In this Caſe, the latter muſt never begin with a 
Capital, except Names of Countries, Towns, or 
Offices, as, South-Britain, North-Britain, M fl 
Auckland, Attorney-General, &c. | 
If placed over a Vowel, it denotes it long; as, 
hate ; and in Writing it is called a Dafh, and ſigni- 


hes the Omiſſion of m or n, as, Nothing is more 
commendable tha fair Iriting. 


9. Index () or the Fore-finger pointing, ſigni- 


hes that Pailage to be very remarkable againit which 


it is placed. | 
10. Obeliſk (f) is uſed as well as the Aſteriſm ( 
to direct to ſome Note. or Remark in the Margin, 
or at the Foot of the Page: And this is alſo done 
by parallel Lines, as 1095 ſometimes by a double 
| } Obelisk 
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Obeliſk (+); and at other Times, by Letters or 

ee within a Parentheſis, thus Ca or 

thus (II. 

11. Paragraph * is uſed chiefly in the Bible, 
2ginning of a new Subject or 


and denotes the 
Matter. | 

12. Parentheſis () is uſed when, after a Sentence 
3s begun, another Sentence or Part of a Sentence 
is put in, before the firſt be finiſhed, which ſerves 
to explain and enlarge the Senſe; as, F you take 
Pleaſure in lying, Truth will (in a Series of Time) 
become a Pain to you. | 
13. Crotches or Brackets ] incloſe ſhort Sen- 
tences that have no Connection with the Subje& 
treated of, but ſerre for References to Paſſages of 
ſome Book, Author, or Dates; as, See p. go. Vol. I. 
| of this Book) See on this Subject! | This ts 
very elegantly deſcribed by of | 

14. Quotation (“ or double Comma turned, is. 
put at the Beginning of ſuch Words, or Lines, as are 
cited out of other Authorz. - | 

15. End of the Quotation (“ or double Apoſtrophe, 
is put after the laſt Words, or Lines, to ſhew that 
the Paſſage cited is finiſhed. _ | | 

16. Section ( or Divifion, is uſed in ſubdivid- 
ing of a Chapter into leſs Heads or Parts. It is alſo 
uſed to direct to ſome, Note in the Margin, or at 
the Foot of the Page. | 
1. Ellipfis () or Omiſſion, is when a Part of 
a Word is left out; as, K—g Gee, for King 
George; or when a Word is omitted. 

18. A Brace () is to join ſeveral Words or 
Sentences together, particularly in Poetry ; as, 

While thee, O Virtue, 8right celeſtial Gueſt, t 
s hoe er purſues, ſecures eternal Reſt, 

And cannot be unhappy, tho oppreſt. 5 


= . * * By 
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** By bad Pointing an Author's Meaning is 
not only ſubverted, but often made nonfenſical. 
Thus it is ſaid in the 11th Edition of Drelincourt's 
Cinfolations againſt the fear of Death, p. 310. This 
Part (hall not be taken from us; this bright Beam of 
our future Glory ſhall never be put out but in the Life 
4% come. we ſhall poſſeſs as much of the Kingdom as 
we are able, and ſhall he cloathed with all the Light and 
Splendor of the heavenly Glory. Any Perſon may ſee 
the Error in that Sentence ; which would have been 


} prevented by putting a Colon after the Words put 
out, and omitting the Period aſter come. 

. A Biſhop of Allo ordered an Inſcription to be 

} put over his Gate, viz. Porta patens ęſto nulli, clau- 

| daris honeflo. By the Painter's putting a Comma 


after null: inſtead of eſe, it reads, Gate be thou open. 
tonoa Body, but be ſhut to an honeſt Man; inſtead of 
Gate be thou open, and not ſbut do an honeſt Man, 
For which he loſt his Biſhopric. | 
e N. B. See Orthography particularly exemplified in. 
the IaftT able of Words in Proſch. 
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DUE PRONUNCIATION. 


PARI II. 
CHAPTER I. 
CE WII is the Meaning of the Word 


PROSODY ! 
A. It is a Word borrowed from the Greet; which, 
in the Lalin, is rendered Accentus, and in Engliſh, 


Feeont.. ©: 
Q. What do you mean by Accent? 
A. Accent originally ſignified a Modulation of 
the Voice, or chanting to a muſical Inſtrument; but 
ts now generally uſed to fignify Due Pronunciation, 
2. e. the pronouncing of a Syllable, according to its 
Quantity, (whether it be long or ſhort) with a 
itronger Force, or Streſs of Voice, than the other 
Syllable in the ſame Word; as, @ in dble, o in 
above, &&. | ; | 
Q. IFhat is Duantity © 
15 1 A. Quan- 


Of PROSODY. 4¹ 


A. Quantity is the different Meaſure of Time in 
nronouncing Syllables, from whence they are called 
long or ſhort. | 

Q. What is the Proportion between a long and a 
ſhort Syllable. | 

A. Two to one; that is, a long Syllable is twice 
as long in pronouncing as a ſhort one ; as, Hate,. 
Hat.“ This Mark (-) ſet over a Syllable, ſhews 
that it is long, and (“) that it is ſhort; as, record, . 
record, „ | | 

Q. How do you know long and ſhort Syllables 9 

A. A Syllable is long or ſhort according to the 
Situation of the Vowel, i. e. it is generally long: 
when it ends with a Vowel, - and ſhort when with 
a Conſonant; as, Fz. in Favour, and Man, in 
Manner. - 

A proper Diphthong makes always a long. 
Syllable; as, Hail, Houſe, Flour, &c. | 

Q. How many Hays may Accents be conſidered ? 

A. Four, as it may relate to Words of two, 
three, or more Syllables, or to Words compoſed 
ö of the ſame Letters, (as ate many Names and Verbs) 

but of different Significations; and are therefore 
only to be diſtinguiſhed by being differently ac- 
cented; | | 

Q. Seeing many Names and Verbs are ſpelled with 
the ſame- Letters, how are they lo be diſtinguiſhed in 
f pronouncing? x | 
. A. By laying. the Accent on the firſt Syllable in 

Names, and on the latter in Verbs, as in the fol- 
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lowing Examples. 
a 8 11975 
1 re 
* Tong and ſhort Vewels, and long. aud ſhort Syliables, are ſynonimous 
. Terms.-Chap, II. Part J. | | 
D. 3 | Names. 
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NaMEes. VERBS. . 
An Ac cent to accent 
A Concert to concert 
A Deſert to defert 
An Object to object 
A Preſent lo preſent 
A Rebel to rebel 
A Torment ts torment 
An Unit to unite, &c. 


Q. What Rules have you for accentiug Words 5f 
wo Syllables £ ET 

A. Two: I. Any compounded Word of two 
Syllables, whether compounded with a Prepoſition 
or Termination, is accented on the primitive Part; 
as, ſinful, gid-ly, ab-ſslve, ad-here. 

2. Words of two Syllables, when the one Syl- 
lable is long, and the other ſhort, are accented on the 
long one; as, Au- thor, Honour, &c. 

hen both Syllables are long, or both ſhort, the 
Accent is generally laid on the firſt ; as, pri-vate, 
Man- ners, &c. Words ending with ure, or ee, 
when the e is ſilent, or ſounded before the / or 7, 


are alſo commonly accented on the hrit Syllable; as, 


in jure, can-dle, &c ä 

Q. How are Triſyllavles, or Mords of three Hyllables 
commonly accented e 
As When they are compounded with both a Pre- 
polition and a. Termination, the Accent is on the 
primitive Part; as, A-gree-ment, Ad vance-ment ; 


and it compounded only with one of them, the 


Accent lies moſtly on the middle Syllable ; as, x- 


fer- nal, cor-rup-ted.* Q. Ho 


— 


* The above Rules, & c. are confermable ta the Practice of Johnſon 
and thor Diftonary Writers; but je? more fractical I jedes of accentiqg. 
humbly preeſed in the 1 oth Page of the Introduttin of Fiſher's Spelling 
Dictionary, re Fourth Edition : Frich Modes accenting nay de 10h 
ferred bitter at ſcan as genera 'ly ajjerted to. 
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. How are Polyſyllables, or Words of four or 
more Syllabies' to be: wecented 2 © | 


A. They are commonly accented either on the 
laſt Syllable but two; as, con-ve-ni-ent, ap- por-t i- 
Ni- iy: or on the laſt, ſave one in Words ending in 
ic, cial, tial, cian, tian, ſiun, lian; as, an-gel-ic, ar- 
fi fi. cial, cre- den- tial, Muſi-ciun, E-gy-tian, 
Oc-ca-fton, Sal- vd lion. 


Words of ſix Syllables have frequently two Ac- 
cents, one on the firſt, and the other on the fourth ; 
„ss, 4n-phi-b-/5-phi-cal, Fa-mi-li-ar-i-ly, : 

n WW But after all the Rules that can be given, no 


N Method will lead the Learner ſo eaſily to put the 
9 right Accent upon Words, as Tables divided by the 
1. foregoing Rules, which give the due Pronunciation 
1 to Words; and which withal are properly accented 

W on the firſt, ſecond, third, c. Syllables. And 
5 though molt of our Grammarians have omitted ſuch 


* Tables, judging them more proper and peculiar to 
» \ 5 . 

}, Spelling-Books ; yet I chuſe to inſert the few fol- 
„ bowing, thinking them abſolutely neceſſary. 


as, [. For the above Reaſon, in Regard to the Ac- 


centing. 


bes II. From their Uſefulneſs in exemplifying and 
proving the Spelling Rules; beſides Exerciſes in 


re- WE Spelling cannot be thought too frequent, eſpecially 
the for young Scholars. 


nt ; ITI. As they. are geneaally both uſeful and com- 
the mon Words, and Words that are moſtly compoſed 
Er-Jef ſuch Letters as vary in their Uſes and Sounds, 
2% according to their different Poſitions, viz. c and 


g, e final, ch, ph, th, wh, ci, ft, ti, &c. they will 
ſerve as Examples for Orthography; for Want 
of which in cther Grammars, I have been obliged, 
in the Courſe of Teaching, to have ſuch a Collec- 


tion 
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tion in Manuſcript, {/ee Table X.) which I hum. 
bly recommend to the Public ;, and can aſſert, fron 
Experience, that all ſuch Rules, though learned 
ever fo perfectly by. Heart, are mere Pretences 0 
Pedantry in the Maſter.; entirely inſignificant and 
uſeleſs to the Scholar; nay, rather pernicious an 
trouble ſome Lumber in. his Memory, unleſs . 
duced to Practice, and rendered. familiar, and natur 
Dy Example. 


CHAP. II. 


© cs, Me Atm 


I1SSYLLABLES, or. Morde of Two SYLLABLES, 
accented on the firſt Syllable. 


TABLE EF, 
X B bot an-chor- any ___ ®*ha-Jance 
1 ab- ject an gel a. pron ban- ter 
ae-cent an gle: ar-dent- blun-der 
af-ter an-ſwer aſ-ſes bond-age 
am- ber an-them ab- ble bor-der 
bad- neſs bo- ſom 


am-buſh  an-vil 
| bright. 


dns, At. — T Es 9 _— * 


* This () is called the Double Accent, the Uſe of which is eve 
where 16 denote, that the Letter which be, ins the Syilable to which it is pres 
Thus the Words Ba''lance, Cha''pel, Mi''ſtreſs, A®nimal, Ge at 
founded ⁊vit h double Conſcnants; as, Bal-lance, Chap-pel, Miſ-treſs, 
A-ni-mal. A little Obſervation vill be ſafficient to dil: inguiſh. this cubercur 
is occurs. Ibis double Accent ( like the Hebrew Way iy Dageſh) i a1 
Idiom common in our Language, without awhich our Diviſion could not i 
reducille tc the, Rule, except to that Random one of the Ear; which if 
Coarſe maft change with the varicus Dialects of Counties: Huzwever ſuch a 
ebuje to follow the uncertain May, may, with caſe, teach bytheſe Tab, 

. a; 
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fron right-neſs Dra-per gar-den Lad-der 
rnel rim-ſtone drunk-ard gar-ment la- dle 
s t ur-den dwin dle glad-neſs la · den 
aud ab-bage E. dict glo- ry la- dy 
au ab- bin ef- fect go“ ſpel land- lord 
re. am-bric ef, fort gro- cer lan-tern 
tu an.-dle el- der gunner large-neſs 
an-ker em-ber am- mer li“ mit 
an- non em- pire han- dle love-ly 
— pon end- leſs hand- ſome Man- ner 
r-g0 en-gine hap-py maſ-ter 
ar-nal en-ter hel-met mein- ber 
es. Nr. ry en- voy high-neſs mer-chant 
' Wie-dar Er-Iror ho”neſt mer-· y 
el-lar e ven hum- ble mind- ful 
ken-ter e- vil hun-dred mi'ſtreſs 
ham-ber Fa-bric hurt-ful mo'deſt 
_ 2 fac-tor I dle mo-ney 
"  Whap-ter fa"mine i- ſland month- ly 
* ler-gy fa mous image mort-gage 
5 |-lege far- ther im- pulſe morn- ing 
n Om-mon far-thing in ſtant mother 
fe” dit fa-ther 1-ron Name-ly 
right: Dag-ger fe- male Jol-ly na- tive 
ark- ly fer- vent judg- ment na- ture 
—— Wr-ling fe-ver jug-gle na“ vy 
| ebt-or fic-kle ju lep ne"phew 
18 CV) - r 
e- cent for- tune junc- ture ne! ver 
abe: ''ſtant for-ward Kind- neſs no-ble 
. eine fu-ture king-dom non ſenſe 
whe ol-phin Gal-lant kinſ- folk no! thing 
h) ig 08 10 
[4 not be 
which of FF 
2 15 the Words are all properly. marked where the double Accen! Iaf ers. — 


0} 


be d:uble Accent, when alone, ſpews alſo ꝛbbere the flrejs of the Voice ues 
e ſame gs the ſingle one, 
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no-tice pa'ſture ru in thank ful Alis 
no vice pay-ment Sab bath there fore Me m. 
num- ber pity {a"vage thun der n) 
nur-ture prac-tice fcho”lar tim ber le p: 
nu-ſance pro” fit ſcrip ture ti tle lif ſc 
Ob ject. pro miſe ſe cret to tal cli 
office pro! per ſen tence tur nip le 
off ſpring pro phet ſer vant Un cle mb 
of ten pro ſper ſe“ven up- right n g1 
or- gan pul pit ſhep herd ut-moſlt rec 
or phan Quadrant ſhil-ling ut-ter ſca 
o'ther quar ter #fi-lence Value tat 
ox en quick ly fil ver ver dict ven 
Palace qui et ſin gle vel ſtry x al 
pa'late qui”ver {1'iter vi'car X ce 
pale neſs Rack-et ſo“lemn vi“lit pe 
parch ment rafh ly ſpi'rit War rant pl 
par ents ren der Ja ble wi“ dow Pc 
pa”rith right-ly tem- per Year ly c pe 
par ſon ri ot te“ nant yon der pi 
paſ ſage rob ber ten der Zea lous tr 
5 | 1 
5 Or 
TABLE II. dr b 
bre 
DiSSYLLABLES, accented on the latter Syllable. A 
Baſe af front be ſides con feſs 
a bide a lone Com mit con fide 
ab hor a- long com pare con firm 
ab jure a mils corn pel cor rode 
ab- ſolve a part com-pile corrupt 
ab ſurd a wake concern De baſe 
ac cept Bap tiſe con ciſe de camp 
ad mire be come con- clude de face 
af fect be: get con- cur de fame 
at fliét be long con dole de- ject 
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47 
be-light for-ſake per-vert re- ſide 
e miſe forth with pre fer re ſign 
Ie ny Gen teel pre fix re ſolve 
le part Him ſelf pre pare reſ pect 
il ſolve Im bibe pro cure re ſtore 
W- clipſc im-menſe pro-duce re turn 
lect im part pro feſs Salute 
m brace im plore pro mote ſe cure 
n grave im pure pro vide ſe duce 
rect in cline Re buke ſin cere 
ſcape in clude re cant ſub mit 
tate in duce re fer ſub- ſeribe 
vent in dulge re fine ſub ſiſt 
x alt La ment re flect ſuc ceſs 
x cept Ma chine re fuſe ſup· poſe 
pence man kind re- gard ſu preme 
nt pire ma ture re ject ſur prize 
5 K port Ob ſcure re lapſe Trans- form 
7 x poſe ob ſerve re-mit tranſ preſs 
r x preſs ob ſtruct re morſe tranſ late 
as tract of fence re pel Un done 
k treme op preſs re pine un leſs 
0 ment Perform re port u nite 
dr bid per fume re pole un juſt 
dre warn per haps re lent un wile 
ce. Wb: get per plex re ſent u ſurp 
1 TABLE III. 
8 Vards of Three Syllables, accented on the fir/t Fyllable. 
A B di cate ani mal ca!len dar 
ac ci dent _ a”ni-mate care ful ly 
L vo cate ap pe-tite car pen ter 
fa ble a'ra ble cer ti-fy 
6 go ny Bat te ry cha'rac ter 
1 i-ceſtors Cal-cu late com pli ment 


con- 


— 
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con ſe quence lon-gi tude ſe've ral 
De cen cy Ma“ nage ment ſol di er 
di'li gence mar vel-lous ſo“lemn ize 
E'du cate mu ſi cal ſpe”ci fy 
en ter-prize Nar ra tive ſpec ta cle 
en vi ous neg li gent ſtu di ous 
ex cel lent no mi nate ſuf fo cate 
ex-e cute O di ous ſum- ma ry | 
Fa“ mi ly ora tor ſur-10 gate 5 
for ti fy or na ment ſym pa thize a | 
Gal le ry or- tho dox Ten der neſs = 
gar den er Pa li-ate teſ-ta-ment C5 
gen tle man pa“ ra- diſe trac-ta ble you 
 go'vern ment Ra ri ty tur bu lent 50 
Ho li neſs ra ven ous tur-pi tude 58 
hor ri ble re com pence Va can cy 2p 
]-dle-neſs rec ti fy | va ri ance l Jif 
ig no ble ru mi nate vic to ry ar. 
in-fa my Sa cra ment vin di cate —— 
in ti mate fa"la ry Un der ling 
in-tri cate ſe-cre cy u-ni verſe 
Kinſ-wo man ſen ſu al u ſu ry V 
Le“ ga cy ſen ſi ble Wick ed nels E 
le”gi ble ſe ri ous war-rant-ed A 
| TABLE IV. 1 
WorDs of THREE SYLLABLES, accented on n t. 
middle Syllable. E 9 
Ban don ac- count ant De can ter an 
a bo”liſh ac know ledge de cre'pit a'te 
a bate ment ap pren tice de- par ture elre. 
a bor tive Ca the dral dif ſem ble 
a-bun dance con ſi der En large ment 7 
ac- cept ance cor rupt ed ex act-or 1 


el 


bs. 


on |! 


%” 


%*"E 


I de a 


i lu”ſtrate 

in form er 

In ter pret 
in-te”{tate 

Ma lig nant 
*Ac qui eſce 
à la mode 

am bu! ſcade 
Ca'val cade 
cir cum ciſe 
Cr cum vent 
con de ſcend 
coun ter vale 
Di a gIce 
dif be lief 


—— — 


ex- ter- nal 
Fan ta! ſtic 
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me-cha”nic 
miſ-chie vous 
O bei ſance 
of fen ſive 
Pre ſump tive 
pro hi”bit 
Re lin quiſh 
re mem ber 
*e'"yer more 
Im ma ture 
im por tune 
in ter cede 
in tro duce 
Ma”ga zine 
O ver charge 
Per fe vere. 
Re- con cile 
re in force 


Se dũ cer 
ſpec ta tor 
e“ſta tor 

to- bac co 
Un cer tain 
un feign-ed 
im fruit ful 
un learn ed 
re“ par tee 
ri“ ga doon 
Se“ ven teen 
ſu per fine 
Vi o lin 
vo”lun teer 
Un der-mine 
un der ſtand 
ve ſter day 
ye'ſter-night 


"TABLE V. 


Worps of FOUR SYLLABLES, 


firſt Syilable. 


Ac c-ceſ ſa ry cCha'ri ta ble 


al le go ry com fort a ble 
a mi a ble 


mi ca ble 

an ti mo ny 
an ti qua ry 
ar bi tra ry 
Helne ſit ting 
La'ter pil-lar 
ere mo ny 


com ment a ry - 
com mil a ry 
com pe ten cy 
com pli-ca ted 
con ti nen y 
con quer a ble 
con tro ver ſy 
Con tu ma Cy 


accented on the 


cor ri gi ble 
cor rup ti ble 
cor pu len cy 


cow ard li neſs 


Delli ca cy 
de“ ſpi ca ble 
dif & cul ty 
di'h gent ly 
dif pu ta ble 
Ef fi ca cy 


— — — * 
* 
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e 


elle gan ey 


e'li-gi ble 


evi dent-ly 
ex cel len- x 


For mi da ble 
Ge'ner-ouſ ly 


gen tle- wo man 


glo ri ouſ ly 
o“ vern a ble 
Habit a ble 
ho nour a- ble 
ho'ſ-pi-ta ble 
Ig-no--mi-ny 
i“ mi ta- ble 
in ti- ma cy 
in · ven to ry 
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10 di ca ture 


a“ men ta ble 


le giſ la tive 
lu mi na ry 
Malle fac tor 
ma tri mo ny 


me“ mo ra ble. 


mi li ta ry 
mo men ta ry 
me na! ſte ry 
Na vi ga-ble 
ne“ ceſ ſa ry 
nu mel ra ble 
ne- ro man cy 
Or di na ry 

O ra- to ry 


Par li a ment 
pa“ tri mo ny 
per ſe cu tor 
per ſon a ble 
pre“ fe ra ble 
pro fit a ble 
pro“ miſ ſo ry 
pur ga to ry 
Sanc tu a ry 
ſo ci a ble 
ſe“cre-ta ry 
ſta"tu a ry 
'Ta ber na-cle 
te"{ti mo ny 
Vo'lun ta ry 
vul ner a ble 


TABLE VI. 


our L4H * 


Wonps of Four SYLLABLES, accented on the 


a- bo“ mi nate 


a- bun dant ly 
ac com mo date 


ac com pa ny 
ac-ti“vi ty 


ad ver tiſe-ment 


a dul-te rate 
am phi“ bi- ous 
a- na“ lo gy 

a nato miſe 


 a-na-to-my 


an-ge'"lic-al 
an-ti'pa-thy 


B bre vi-ate 
a bi'li ty 


ſecond Syllable. 


a. po lo- gy 


ap pro pri ate 
ap- pur te nance 


ar ti“ cu late 
au da“ ci-ty 
au ri“ cu la 
Bar ba ri-an 


be- ne“ vo-lence 


Ca- la“ mi- ty 
ca no- ni-cal 
ca- pa! ci- ty 
ca- pi“ tu late 
cap- ti“ vi- ty 
cer ti“ fi- cate 


con- gra! tu late 


De cen ni-al 


de- ge“ ne- rate 


de li“ ver ance 
Ef fe“ mi nate 
e gre gi ous 
e- pi/to my 
ex- pe- rĩ- ence 
Fa- mi“ li ar 
fi de li ty 


Gram-ma'ti-cal 


Har-mo-ni-ous 


hu- ma ni-ty 


II-li-ter- ate 
il-lu-mi- nate 
im- me- di ate 


1M 
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im-por-tu-nate =no-to-ri-ons re-luc-tan-cy 
in- cor po- rate O-be-di-ence rhe-to-ri-cal 
m-tel-It-genee ob-11'vi-on ri- di“ eu lous 


La- bo- rt ous om ni-po-tence Se cu ri ty 
li-ti“gi ous om ni ſei ent fin- ce rity 
Mag- ni“ fi cence Par ti“ cu lar ſo bri- e ty 
e ma: tu ri ty pe cu- li- ar Tau- to“ lo gy 
mor ta lĩ ty phi lo ſo pher tran quil i ty 
Na ti'"vi ty pre def ti nate Ve ra ci ty 
no-bi”l1 ty Re bel li on Un cer tain ty 
le 3 8 
f 
y : 
e TABLE VII. 
5 WorDs of FOUR SYLLABLES, accented en the 
third Hyllable. . 
the | | 
Bdication correſpondent imitation 
1 accidental Declamation inclination 
n agriculture demonſtration inconſiſtent 
5 allegation detrimental independent 
5 apprehenſion _ elifagreeable inoffenſive 
arbitration. diſcontented . inſtrumental 
Benediction diſpenſation interceſſion 
5 beneficiall Education intercepted 
| Circulation everlaſting introductive 
combination cexpectation Lamentation 
„ea comprehenſion Fermentation limitation 
ous condeſcenſion Generation Manufacture 
conflagration gravitation meditation 
F conſecration Habitation memorandum 
* conſolation heſitation miſdemeanor 
10 converſation how ſoever | 
im. 
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modulation 
Navigation 
nomination 
Obligation 
operator 
opportunely 
ornamental 
Publication 
Regulation 
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reſurrection 
revelation 
Salutation 
ſatistaction 
fuperſcription 
Tribulation 
Univerſal 
Variation 
vindication. 


violation 
* Animadvert 
Legerdemain 


Miſapprehend 


miſrepreſent 
miſunderſtand. 


nevertheleſs 
fuperabound 


ſuperintend 


Worps of FIVE SYLLABLES, 


TABLE VIII. 
ſecond Syllavle. 


accented on the 


\ Bominable Harmonioufly Notoriouſſy 
. apothecary hereditary Pecuniary 
auxiliary Immediately perpetually 
Confederacy impracticable preparatory 
contemptuouſly incontinency Recoverable 
conveniently incorruptible repoſitory 
Degenerac y inevitable Unanfwerable 
deliciouſly inexorable uncharitable 
di ſhonourable inimitable unfortunately 
Ffﬀeminacy innumerable. ungovernable 
effectual irreparable unneceſſary 
egregiouſly Legitimacy unreaſonable 
extravagancy Maliciouſly unſe parable 
TABLE IX. 


Worns F Fivs SYLLABLES, accented on the lat 
Spllable ſave one, unleſs otherwiſe marked. 
accommodation Circumlocution 


Breviation 


A abomination anniverſary 


commemoration 


— 


— — 


* The eight are accented on the (af? Syllable. 


— jou = OO 2£x% od —B — — 


te 
wat 


DUE PRONUNCIATION. 


communication 
conſideration 
Denomination - 
determination 
Fradication 
Genero'lity 


glorification 
gratification 
Humiliation 
Interrogation 
Miſcellaneous 
mortification 


53 
multiplication ſanctimönial 
mytholo”gical ſignification 
Opportunity ſolemnization 
Predeſtination ſuperiority 
purification Transfiguration 
Qualification Unalterable 
Recommendation uncircumciſion 
reconciliation unexpoundable 
repreſentation unexpreſſible 
repreſentative ungrammätical 
retaliation unharmonious 
Sanctification unpardonable 


accrue 


accomplice 


acquieſce 


—_— 


accuracy 
agility 
agitate 
agonies 


2 


* 


OrRTHOGRAPHY EXEMPLIFIED; or, WoRDs con- 
filing of ſuch Letters as vary in their Uſes and 
Sounds according ts their different Poſitions. 


Cceflion®* 


alabaſter 
alacrity 

alamode 

allegiance 


al- 


20 


* Here the Scholar ſhould be put to divide the Werd Acceſſion; which 
done according to the foregoing Helling Rules will be ibus: Ac-ceſ-ſion; 
then to make him account for every Syiiapie thus : In ac the a ſourds ſhort, 
becauſe the Syllable ends with a Confprant, ( See further exjlaied, p. £1 
ard the c hard becauſe it ends a Syliable, ( Sce p 17) as ak; cel, the c 
fourds {oft before e, i, and y, (See p. 17.) Thee ſhort, ¶ Seethe general 


Rule for the long and ſhort ſound of Vocvels, p. 5.) Thel keeps iron 


ratural ſaund, as ſes; fion, fi ſcunds like ih befrre a Vowel (See p. 32) 


Le o is ſhort, ( See the general Rule for YVoweis as avove ) 
dur ies in its ſour:d, as, ſnon; js the Id is [v1.nded AK ſeſnon. 


/ 
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allegory clandeſtine enthuſiaſin 

ambiguous elimacteric energy 

ambition cognizance epigram 

amphitheatre college epiphany 

analogy conditional exigence 5 
anatomiſe congeſtion exaggerate NM 
angelic congratulate expatiate ma 
antiquity conjunction Facetious ma 
antagoniſt conſcientious fictitious ma 
architecture connection flagitious me 
artificial conſpicuous fragrancy my 
aſſemblage Dandle *Gigantic. Imi 
aſſociation decalogue grimace Na 
atmoſphere deciſion groteſk Ineg 
audacious deficient guidance Ineg 
Baggage degenerate guinea not: 
bagnio depreciate Harangue Obe 
beatific diagonal hexagon AY 
baſtion, diſcipline hiſtoriographer Mloblj 
brocade diſcretion. hurricane obn 
Capacious disjunction hypocriſy. lobſe 
caprice ductile Jocoſely omr 
capricious Ecſtacy zoculor 

cautious efficacy ultle 

captious egregious Initial = 
cenſure elections. ingratiate: 
characteriſtic elegantly. intrigue 

eamomile elephant Legible 


circumſtances emergency leg iſlative 


— 4 ä - ——_— 
- — .w__—_—— * m „ — 
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*. Gigantic (g) g ſcunds foft before e, i, and y, ¶ &e p. 19.) Te ii 
long, ¶ See tbe general Rule, as ji; (gan) g ſeunds bard before a, o, u, l 
and r, ¶ See p 19.) The a and n as before mate jigan (tie) ti keeps its 
natural Sound before a Cenſonant, ¶ Set p. 25.) c is bard as beſere, jo thit 
the Wird is ſennded jigantic. = 

| egi 


legitimate 
licentious 
bocution 
logician 
luſtre 
VNNachine 
| magazine | 
& magicians. 
mathematics 
mechanical. 
mythology 
E mimic 
Nauſeous 
Enegociate 
E negligence 
notation 
Obdurate 
Jobedience 
Woblique 
obnoxtous 
obſequious 
omniſcience 


Panygeric 
pathetical 
participate 
philoſophy 


phy ſiognomy 


phlegmatic 
politician 
polygamy 
procraſtinate 
progeny 
propitious 
proſely te 
Quinteſſence 


Receptacle 


reciprocal 
repugnancy. 
xhetorician 
rheumatiſm. 
rigorous 
Sagacity 
ſanQion. 
ſaphire 


DUE PRONUNCIATION. 


ſatyrical 
ſchiſmatic 
ſctentific 
ſimplicity 
ſolicitous 
ſophiſtry 
ſpherical 
ſtagnate 
ſubjection 
ſubſidy 
Theatre 


tobacconiſt 


topical 

ty rannical 
Vacuity 
validity 
variegation 
vehemence 
vivacity 
vivify 
Unamiable 


unanimity 


ſonants coming together, ch, pb, 


The Scholar ſhould be put to prove and account for every Word: 
Jia this Table, after the foregoing Manner, until he be perfect in all. 
the Rules and Obſervations in Orthography. The Words in theſe. 
four laſt Tables are leſtundivided, as Exerciſes for the Spelling Rules. 
And note, by the 3d Rule, which relates to two, three, or four Con. 
D, th, wh, muſt be conſidered as 
fngle Conſonants, according to the foregoing Obſervatians,. and to go. 
with or without J or » to the latter Vowel; and when three or four 
ther Conſonants come together, and the 1a of them be not / or r, the 
voor three firſt go to the former.z as Junc- ture, Parch-ment. 
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PART III. 
CHAPTER I. 
Ld is ETYMOLOGY? 


A. Etymology is that Part of Gram. 
mar which treats of the Kinds of Words, (or Parts 
of Speech) their Derivations, Endings, Change, and 
Likeneſs to one another, whether Primitive or Der: 
valide. | | 5 

Q. hat is a Primitive Word ?- 

A. A Primitive Word is that which comes from 
no other Word in our Language ; as, kind. 

Q. J17hat is a Derivative Word? 

A. A Derivative Mord is that which comes from 
ſome. other Word in our Language; as, kindly, from 
Hd. 25 | | 

Q: Into how many Parts f Speech are the Wards it 
the Engliſh Tongue divided? 

5 | A. Four: 
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A. Four: 1. Names; which expreſs Things or 
SubNantrves. =_ 
2, QUALITIES; | 
Properties, or Afﬀections of Things. 
3. VERBS; which expreſs the Actions, Paſſions, or 
Being 85 Ting. 1 r 
| 4. PARTICLES ; which ſhew the Manner or Qua- 
lity.of Actions, Paſſions, or Being, &c. | 
8 Q. Are the Parts of Speech the ſame in Engliſh as in 
Latin ? | 
A. Yes, and in all other Languages as well as 
Latin: For that which is a Name, or Noun Sub- 


—tantive in Engliſb is a Noun Subſtantive in the Latin,.. 


Ertel, Hebrew, French, &c. Languages. 
7 | . Of NAM ES. 

5 Q. hat do ycu mean by Names? | 

| A. Words that expreſs Things themſelves, and 
want not the Help of any other Word to make us 
underſtand them; as, a Man, a Book, &c. | 

Q. pat further diſtinguiſhes Names from the-othe 
Parts of Speech | SHOES 


another Word ; you cannot put the Word Thing 
after them without making Nonſenſe : Thus you 
cannot ſay Man Thing, Boo Thing, &c. 

Q. How many Sorts of Names are there? 

A, Three; Eee Proper, and Relative. 

A. What do you meun by Common Names? 


your Horſe, or any other Horſe. 
Q. HYhat do you-mean by Proper Names? 
| A, I mean the Name or Names of. ſome parti- 
cular Perſon, Creature, Place or Thing; as, one 
Man is called Fohn, another Thomas, to diſtinguiſh 
dem from the Reſt of Mankind; One fore is 
called 


which expreſs the Manners, 


A. As Names expreſs Things without the Help of 


A. Common Names- are ſuch as expreſs a whole 
Kind; as the Name Horſe, ſignifies my Horſe, 
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called Folly, another H/hitefoot : One Place is called Mt ** 
E another Neꝛuca le * One Book IS called the 18 


Bible, another the Plegſing Iuſtructor, &c. | 7 3 
Q. }Phat are Relative Names or Pronouns ? V 


A. Kelative Names are ſuch as relate to the Per- 
fons or Things in Queſtion, to aviod the Repetiton 
of the ſame Word z, as, inſtead of my own Name, 
I ſay I; inſtead of your Name, I fay thou or you; 
inftead of his Name, I ſay he; inſtead of her Name, 
I fay foe; and if I ſpeak of a Thing that hath no 
Diſtinction of Sex, I fay 2. 

Q. How many Perſms belong to Names * 

A. There are three Perſons in each Number, via. 
The Fipſt ſpeaks of ourſelves; the Second is always 
the Perſon or Thing ſpoken to; the Third is always 
the Perſon or Thing ſpoken of; as h | 


SINGULAR, » PLURAL. 
1. J, I. Ht, 
2. Thou, or you. | 2. Ye, or you. 
3. Hr, ſhe, or it. 3. They me 


Q. Aby do we ſay you, when we ſpeak only to 1 the 
Jingle Perſon, fince it is really of the 2 Number? ( 
It is cuſtomary among us, (as likewife among Bll of 4 
the French and others) to expreſs ourſelves ſo : But þ 
then we fay you and not ye ; and the Verb that is put Stat 
wit is always of the Plural Number, for we ſay ju ue 
be, which is Plural: and not you lou, which 5M 
Singular. So likewiſe out of complaifance, as vet I 
ſay yar for thou and thee, ſo we frequently ſay yu 


for thy, and yours for thine. | 2 
Q. What are who, which, and what called * _ | 
A. Perſonal Interrogatives, when they arc uſedin ; 

aſking Queſtions, 3 


Q. 1s there any Difference in the Uſe of who, which 
and what as Interrogatives © . 

A. Ves; who is uſed only when we ſpeak of Pet 
ſons; as, Iba is that Man and which only * 


* 


* 
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we ſpeak of Things; as, Hhich is your Hat © N hat 


is uſed when we ſpeak either of Perſons or Things, 
and relates to the Kind, Quality, or Order; as 
Ip has Lady is that © Il pat Book ish © hat (or which) 
Place de you chuſe ® © : 
Q. Are who and which Interrogatives © and do they 
always imply @ Queſtien aſked ® „ | 
A. No; they trequently ſignify only Relation to 
ſome Perſon or Thing; as, Jahn was the Man who 
came ta mes this is the Book which I bought, and are 
then properly Relatives or Qualities. Sec p. 67. | 
Q. Hai da Relative Names @iffer from other Names? 
A By having a leading and a following State. 
Q. pat de you mean by the leading and following 
States? ; | 
A. The Relazrve Names either going before or 
following the Verb; as, I love; we love. Here 1 


and we going before the Verb love, are called the 


leading State. But in the following Examples; 
namely, My Father loves me; the Maſter loves us ; 


che following State. 
. Can you give the leading and following States 
of all the Relative Names in bath Numbers? 
A. Yes: I the firſt Perſon S77ywiar in the leading 
State, makes me in the following State: Y/e makes 


Ao us, &c. 8 88 _ as State. 

ch b 1 ingular Me 
e it erſon Plural We Us 

fut Singular TH 1 

2d Perſon 4 1.4 Fbue You | 

EFV 
16d 1 _ zingular e Iim 
d Perſon | 5 Her 

| Ptural T hey Them 

The Interrogative of Perſons bo Whom 


u pich, 


me and us, following after the Verb loves, are called 


- 


oy 2 . 
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M pich, what, and it, are the ſame in bg 
States | | 2 Ne : 
; Of Nuwps, 


2 What is Numbe: ? | 

A. Number is the Diſtiz Aion of one from more. 

Q. How many Numbers are there in Englith ? 

A. Two; the Singular and the Plural. 

A. When we ſpeak but of one Perſon or Thing: 
as, a Boy, a Book. | 
Q. When do we uſe the Plural Number? 

A. When we ſpeak of more Perſons 'or Thing 
than one; as, Bays, Boobs, &c. 4 

Q. How is the Plural Number in Engliſh, 95 
A. By adding 's to the Singular; as Hand in th 
Plural makes Hands ; Boy makes Boys, &c. 


8 Q Is the Plural Number always made by adi 55 
ing s! | | 
* Nat always; for when the Singular Numbe > 
ends in ch, , fs, or x, when the Syllablees mult wh V 
added; as, Church makes Churches; Fiſh, Fijbe WM þ,., 
Witneſs, Miingſſes, Box, Bere... 1 2 
Q. What ' ds you elſerve of Wards that em A. 
Ce, ge, fe, ond zef 3 Pen 
A. Such Words, by adding s to make them Puff _ 3 
ral, always gain a Syllable more than they had i 1% 
the Singular; as, Face makes Faces, Stage, Stagei; 4. 
Horſe, Horſes ; Aſlixe, Aſſixes. | mak 
C. Hhy does the s added to Words ending f Err, 
ce, ge, ſe, and ze, make them gain another Syllablen Beai 
the Plural Number? | 5 
A. Becauſe the s that is added to make them Plum 
would not be heard in the: Sound, unleſs it may © 
another entire Syllable. . 2000 10 
20 =}, 
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Q. How do Wards that end in f, fe, or y, make their 
lurals © 
2 5 t. By changing F or fe into ves; as, Calf, 
makes Calves ; Half, Halves; Knife, Knives ; Life, 
Lives; Leaf, Leaves ; Loaf, Loaves ; Sheaf,, Sheaves ; 
Shelf, Shelves ; Self Selves ; Thief, Thieves; Wife 
Wroes ; Wolf, Moves; except Hoof, which makes 
Hoof: Roof, Roafs ; G3 s . Alſo Dwarf, 
Handkerchief, Relief, Wharf, Prof, and Strife, 
which have only s added to make them plural: And 
moſt Words ending in / are made Plural by the 
Addition of s ; as, Sc, Muß, Ruff, Cuff, Snuff, 
S$:uff, Puff, makes Scoffs, Mus, &c. | 

2. Names ending in y, change y into ze, with the 
Addition of s in the Plural: as, Body makes Bodies ; 
Enemy, Enemies; Mercy, Mercies, &c. But after a 
Vowel in the ſame Syllable, it is retained; as, Joy, 
%s, Day, Days, Jay, Ways ; , Effays. 

Q. Do all Plural Names end with s or es? 

A. No: 1. Some end in en; as Man makes 
Men ;* Woman, Famen ; Child, Children; Brother, 


| Brethern, or Brothers, Ox, Oxen. 


* 


2. Some end with ce or je; as Die makes Dice; 
111 | Mouſe, Mice; Louſe, Lice; Gooſe, Geeſe ; Prniny, 
ence. | | | 
3. Others end with / and th ; as, Loet makes Feet ; 
Toth, Teeth z\ which are both irregular. 
4. Words purely Latin, French, &c. generally 
make their Plurals as in their original Languages; as, 
Erratum, Errata: Pheanomenin, Phanomena ; Beau, 


Beaux ; Monſieur, Meſſieurs, &c. 


—_ Py 
— 


* Proper Names of Men and Families moſtiy make their Plurale 
regularly, and are ſometimes uſed in the Plural Number, as, ten 


Iv. ns are in Company ; the Marl borcug/ s, the Cavendiſtes, the Howards, 


b. Wc 
F Q. Have 
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A: 5. Some Words have both the Singu! 1 
Plural Number alike; as, Sheep, Heſe, Fs an pl 
Deer ; but are of the Singular Number when a goes 
before them. 
Q. Have a Names 4 Singular and Plural 
Number? | 1 | 
A. No; ſome have no Singular, and others no 
TO. . n | 
Can you give any Examples .of Names that want | + 
te Sul 2 2 n Y ana, a 
. Yes; the following, viz. Annals, Alps, Arms, 
Aſhes, mw Boꝛvels, Breeches, Cele, : Gord: : 
3 7 1 * HOON or Poſſeſſions 
ntrails, „ Lungs, Scifſars, Shears, $8 5 
Thanks, Tongs, Wages, B News, 25 * "OO I: 
Q. M hat Names have nd Plural © B. 


A. All proper Names of Cities, Rivers, Countrie 
te. and ſeveral Common N — Sep 2 > 
| br 
Of GENDER, » 
Q. What is Gender? du 
A. Gender is a Diſtinction of Sex. COC 
Q. How many Sexes are there © dog 
A. Two; the Male and the Female. Gra 
Q. Have we any more Genders in Engliſh ? fat] 
A. Yes; Things without Life are ſaid to be cf fon 
the Neuter Gender, by Reaſon they do not, pro- ſtag 
perly ſpeaking, belong to either of the other two; as, e 
a . A Table. ES wie 
Q. How come we then to. ſay he, when we ſpeal Zan 
the Sun, and the of the M9 Watch, a 9375, Le. f 3 

A. This is a Cuſtom from the Latin, in which | 

ſeveral inanimate Names are claſſed under the Ma- . 
culine or Feminine Gender ; yet it muſt be an Im- As 
Gian 


propriety, as Things without Life cannot have a y 
| wa if 


Difference of Sex, unleſs when ſuch Words are 


taken in a perſonal or figurative Senſe; as, Death 7s 
common” to us all, he ſpares neither Poor nar Rich: 
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the Earth is the Mother of Man, ſhe brings forth 


are the Sexes Wente : 
ar of Relative Names, 


Q. Hud 


VIZ, | he, 


A. By the third Perſon Ang 


e, it, as has been before obſerved. 
Have you no other Way of diſflinguiſhing the 
| Sexes ? f | 


A. Ves; by the five following Ways: 


I. When we would diſtingtiſh the Difference of: 
Jex, we do it by different Words; as, 


Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Bachelor Maid, Virgin | horſe mate 

boar fow ' hufhand wife 

bow girl king queen 
bridegroom. bride lad laſs 
brother ſiſter. lord lady 

buck doe man woman 
bull cow | matter miſtreſs 
cock hen milter ſpawner 
dog bitch nephev / niece 
drake duck rake jilt 

father mother ram ewe 

ſon daughter ſloven lut 

lag hind ſteer heifer 
uncle aunt wizard witch - 
widower widow Whore- whore, or 
anden gooſe Pponger ſtrumpet 


I— 


Ila Latin, Greek, and ſome other Languages, the Gender or Sex 
's diſtinguiſhed by changing the Ending of the Quality or Adjective ; 


bit. in the Fn 


cnanged. 


F 2 


Zliſſ Languages, the Ending of the Quality is nevr 


II. But 


CESS 


N W N 
— oy A — . 
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II. But when there are not two different Words tg A 
expreſs both Sexes; or, when both Sexes are compre. 
hended under one Word, then we add a Quality or G 
Pronoun uſed adjectively to the Word to diſtinguiſh the 
Sex ; as, a Male Child, a Female Child, a He Goat, th 


for the Male ; a She Goat, for the Female. 5 
III. Sometimes we add anather Name or Sub. ** 
Aantive to the Word to diſtinguiſh the Sex; as; « | ** 

| Man-Servant, a Maid-Servant, a Cict-Sparrow, « 5 


Hen- &parrow. 


IV There are likewiſe ſome . few Words which A 
diſtinguith the Female Sex from the Male by the 8 ? 


* Ending /, viz. | | - 
10 Male. Female. Male. Female, 4 
Wk Abbot Abbeſs Hoſt & Hoſteſs N 
Vt actor actreſs marquis marchioneſs M 
*! baron baroneſs {| mayor mayoreſs wi 
. count  countelſs. prince princeſs ga 
1 deacon deaconeſs prior prioreſs : 
aue ducheſs ] poet poeteſs 
1 ele ctor electreſs prophet Propheteſs — 
1 emperor empreſs | ſhepherd epheideſs = 
[ | governor governeſs tutor tutoreſs tha 
3181 heir heteſls _ viſcount viſcounteſs — 
bl! V. Some Words in ix; as, Adminiſtrator, Admi- : 
1188 ftratrix ; Executor, Executrix, &c. | ſed 
„ Q. Have Engliſh Names no other Variation in Wt **: 
their Endings, but thoſe which diſtinguiſb the Sex, or MR © 
make the Plural Number? F | thy 
A, When two Names come together, the former p 
SW is by the Addition of % turned into the Genitive Caſe, an 
11 or a Poſſeſſive Name, and ſignifies, of | 


| 1. The Poſſeſſor; as, Henry's Horſe, or the Horſe RB 
| which Henry has or poſſeſſes. bas 
| | | 2. The 18 as, Pape s Works, or the Wirks 0 
3. The 


which Pope was Author . 


ſe... HC a 
— > , a 


. 
— x 2 x 
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Sake, &. | | 
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z. The Relations of Perfon or Things; as, The: 
King's* Son, or the Son of the King, 

C. Suppoſe the Mod that is to be turned into the 
Genttive Gaſe ends with s, is the. 's to be added? | 

A. If the Word is of the Singular Number, both: 
the s's are commonly. written; as, Charles's Horſe, . 
S.. Lene Park, &c. Though ſometimes When 
the Pronounciation requires it, to avoid ſimilar 
Sounds coming together, one 5s: is left. out; yet the 
Apoſtrophe is ſtill retained at the End of the Word, 
to denote the Genitive Caſe ; as, F. A alters, or F. 
Rogers' Horſe: All Words of. the Plural Number, 
| ſuch as want the Singular, and end in es, are 
deſt written with fingle s.; as, Tu Year's Salary ;- 
the Horſes' Provender ; the Aſbes Quality, the Com- 
ae“ Legs, &c. except ſuch as form the Plural 

umber. without an 5; as, Men's Honour, Women's. 
Modeſty. Words that end in / are likewiſe beſt 
written without the additional 5:; as, for Righteouſneſs" 


—  ——— * 


It muſt be obſerved, that when y is the laſt Letter of a Word 
that is turned into the Genitive Cafe, it is always fetained before the 's 
—And when the Particle of is ufed to make the Genitive Caſe, the 
poſſeſſed come firit in Order, and the Poſſeſſor after; but when the 's 
is uſed, the Proprietor is named firſt, and the Property or Thing poſſeſ. 
ſed afterwards ; as, The Eſlate of my Father ꝛbus bought, &c, —— My 
Pathers' Egure, & e. After the Qualities this and that, the Property or 
Thing poſſe ſſed ſtands firſt, and it is underſtood alſo after the Poſſeſſor; 
as, This Herſe of David's was oxce mine. = 


+ As in Engliſh we have but this one Caſe, we expreſs the Circum< 
dances, Properties or Affections of Things one to another, by the Help 
of little Words called Prepoſitions; ſach are of, 70, woith, from, by ; 
hereby we are freed from the great Trouble that is found in other 
Languages of expreſſing the Circumſtances, &c. of Names, by fix Caſes : 
in each. Number, and fixe or {ix different. Declepſiens. So likwiſe 


ours 
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Q. Is not this 's added inſtead of his the firſt Par: 
(hi) of his being cut of ? | 

A. No; They are miſtaken who think this 's i; 
added inſtead of his; as, Mary's Book, would then be 
Mary his Book, which would be Nonſenſe. 

Q Are not Names ſometimes ufed for, and partale 
of, the Nature of Pualities ? 
A. When two Names are compounded into one, 


and joined together with a Hyphen, and ſometime 


without it, the former takes to itſelf the Nature of a 
Quality ; as, a „ or a Voyage to Turkey, 
Muntain Nine, or Mine the Produce of the Moun- 


tam ; a Sea- Fiſb, or a Fiſh the- Sea; an Apple- Pye, 


or a Pye made meſtiyj of Apples; a Silver-Seal, or s 
Seal made of Silver, &c. Vet all fuch are properly 
compound Names.* | e 


CHAP. II. 
07 QUALITIES or ADJECTIVES. 


Q. HAT are Qualities? 

| A. Words which expreſs the Manners, 
Properties, and Affections of Things or Subſtances : 
as, w:le, fooliſh, black, white, round, ſquare, &c. al 


— 


our having no Difference in Gender in our Names, is an Advantag: 
as great as the former, and which no other Language, ancient o 
mode, enjoys, except the Chineſe. | | 

* Taeſecompound Names are nearly related to Poſſeſſives and te. 
quire- mot:y = Genitive Cale to expreſs in other Words what they 
unply, as plainly appears by the Explanation of the above Examples. 
_- Which 
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hich require to be joined to another Word or 
ame, to ſhew their Signification, and make us 
Inderſtand them; as, a wiſe Man, a fooliſh Man, 
: black Dog, a white Dog, a round Table, a ſquare 
Table, Re. KW 
Q. How do you know the Qualities from the other 
arts ul Speech ? 
A. By putting the Word Thing after them, which 
Dney will bear with good Senfe ; as, a good Thing, a 
Pact Thing, a white Thing, &c. For a Quality 
Tannot clearly ſignify any Thing without a Name 
Wither expreſſed or underſtood ; as, 7 hit the white 
Mark) is underſtood ; refuſe the evil (Thing) and 
huſe the god: Thing is, in both Places, underſtood. - 
Have Qualibies any Difference of Number, or 
ariation in their Ending? | 
A. No; for we never fay goods Things, bads 
Things, but good Things, bad Things, &c. except 
his, which makes theſe, and that, thoſe, in the 
Plural, KI 5 PN 
Q. What Dualities come from Perſonal Names? 
A. Theſe Perſonal Poſſeſſives, my, mine; thy, 
thine; his; our, ours ; your, yours; her, hers ; their, 
heirs | . - 
Q. Is there any Difference in the Uſe of my and 
mine, thy and thine, Oc. ; 
A. 1. Yes; my being the firſt Perſon Singular 
muſt not be uſed without a Name after it; as, th: 
is my. Book, And mine is uſed without a Name, or 
rather ſupplies the Place of one; as, JFhoſe Book is 
this? Mine: that is, my Book. Our being the firſt 
Perſon Plural, is uſed with a Name, 
Witha Wichout a 
R | 7 2 [+ man 
Ing, ——— M Mine 
It Perſon wa . mreens DS is * 
24d Perſon 
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3d Perſon | Sing. | Her Hers 1or 
; Plur — Their 7 heirs 
Perſons, or Things ther Other 


To theſe we may add wheſe and its, F which en 
never be uſed without a Name after them; as, Mi 
Clith is this? I like its Colcur, &c. 

Q. When dowe uſe the Word own F 

A. When we would expreſs ourſelves more em, 
phatically ; as, h:5.7s. my on Houſe, your own Land; 
Alexander's own Horſe. 

Q. Which of the Perſonal Paſeſſives take om 
after them ? | 5 

A. My, thy, his, her, our, your, their, may har 
own after them; but we never ſay his or ours wn 
&. yet we ſometimes ſay mine own, thine own. | 

Q. What Parts of Speech are this, that, the ſame, 
who, 4 which, and what? 5 

A. When 


—_—_ 4 Aa. 4 FY —_— 
— — — * 


* Other may be uſed in the. Plural Number with a Name; u, 
acber Men; and like wiſe without a Name in the Singular; 28, ke 
Party, or the other. 


+ When its is a Quality, the Poſſeſſi ve of ie, it is written without u 
apoſtrophe to diſtinguiſh it from irs (the Contraction of it is) uſed i 
Poetry : But thoſe who write correctly never put it's or tis for its or iti 
in Proſe; as it's a Fault, *tis done, it's Value; for it is a done, in 
Value. Yet tis is uſed by good Authors at the Beginning of a Sen. 
tence or Paragraph to introduce it boldly ; as, *Tis af a Jole. 


4 Mo, in all Situations is uſed in Relation to Perſons only, and 
which only in Regard to Things; and though which is uſed when u 
ſycak of one Perſon in particular that is or was amongſt. a Compaty, 

| | | A 
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A. When any of ther? is uſed in aſking a Queſ- 
jon, it is called an Interrogative, as bas been before 
Wobſerved ; but every where elſe they are Relatives or 
Qualities, refpecting ſome Names expreſſed or under- 
Mood before; as, this is the Book which (Book) was 
yeurs, and the ſame (Book) which was my Brother's 
Wormerly; a Garden is what I love; this is the Man 
who has a particular Value for me, &c. | 
| Q. hat are this and that uſually called 
A. This and that are called Demonſtratives, be- 
Fauſe they ſhew what particular Perſon or Thing you 
ean ; as, this or that Man, this or that Boat. This 
and theſe relate to Things near at Hand, as hat and 
hiſe refer to Things farther off. 1 7 
Q. 7 not that uſed ſometimes inſtead of who or 
hich | 
A. Ves; though not elegantly ; as, I ſaw a Man 
that (or who) had been on the ſame Side that (or 
hich) I had been on. He is the Man that (or who) 
has done me ſo many Favours. 
Q. Are there no other Sorts of Dualities ? 
| A, Yes; 1. Such as ſignify doing; as, a dancing 
77 3 Moman, a loving Father, a crying 
hid, &c. 


2. Doing upon; as, a Mriting-Deſt, a Dining- Table, 
8 Smorthing. Curb, Kc. Ie a 

3. Suffering ; as, a ruined Man, « ſhaved Head, &c. 

4. Such as are compounded with another Quality; 
ps, a proud-ſprrited, high-minded Man ; a half-filled 
aſe, &c. the former Part of all ſuch Qualities ap- 


proach near 40 the Nature of an Adverb. 


5. Qua- 


* — — 


1 this Caſe it has a Relation to the Number; as, ubich (one) of /bery 
a be? What, whether, the fame, &c, are uſed without Dittinftion in 
Regard to both Perſons and Things, | 
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5. Qualities in 1 are ſometimes uſed as [Pani 
plies in ing, and as ſuch are placed after their Names - 
as, a Lion, dormant, couchant, rampant; the Priy Na 
enn . | | it 

| Q, Are not all theſe by Grammarians called Palin? 
ticiples ? 15 : 

A. Yes, commonly. . 

Q. Are Participles then a diftin& and different pu 
of Speech from Dualitits or Adjettives 2 : 

A. No, not all of them; for learned, Inn 
ſcolding, and wwreting,, when joined with Names 
as, a learned Mun, a loving Mather, 'a fcolding I 
man, a writing Deſk, are 'as evidently « Qualities 
Properties of thoſe. Names, as, w/e," fair, gun 
would be, if joined to them. | 

Q. Are all theſe Wards which are called Partici| 
really mere Pualtties ® 
A. Words ſignifying the Time of acting or ſuf 
fering, &c. as, J am writing a Boot, he ts making oil. | 
Pen, we heave burnt the Goals, ye have praiſed il 
Boot, and fuch like, cannot, with any Propriety, WM 
called Qualities, agrecable to the uſual Definition . a. 
that Term. 

Q. When are Participies mere Qualities ? 

A. 1, When they have no reſpeQRto "Lime ; as gi 
learned Man, a carved Pillar. WT 

2. When they are joined to Names; as, an en 
denſtanding Man, a writing Deſt, a crowned Had. ro 

3. If they are compared; as, /ourng, more loving 
myſt loving ; learned, more learned, moſt leurned. 

4. If they are compounded with a Prepoſition tha 
the Verb they come from cannot be compounded 
with; as, unbecoming, unheard, unſeen ; for we do n 
fay, lo unbecome, ta unbear, &c. 
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O. What Parts ff free are a and the ? — 
I They have the Nature of Qualities, being joined 
Names as ber Qualities are, but they are com- 
only called Articles. . 

Q. hat is the Uſe & Ariicles? ; 
A. To determine or fix the Meaning or Senſe of 
mes, and apply them to particular Perſcns. 

Q. IA hat is the Dijerence between a and an? 

A A is uſed before all Names that begin with a 
onſonant ; as, a Crown, a Aing, &c. and an be- 
re all thoſe, that begin with a Vowel; as, an Oy/ter, 
Fog, &c. alſo before ſuch as begin with + li;cnt ; 
A, Herb, an Hour, an Heir, but when J is 
unded, a is to be uſed; as, 4 Hat, a Hen, a 
r. 

Q. bat is the Difference between a and the? 

A. A* is uſed in a general Senſe; as, 4 Man, 
at is, any Man; and thet is uſed when a particu- 


r Perſon or Thing is ſpoken of; as, the Maſter, 
GL Grammar, {or this very . Miafter, or this very 
hr Frammar / which tracheth. t Art of true Spelling, 


eading, and Writing, will much improve me. 

Q. B, we et Articles before proper Names ? 

A. Proper Names do of themſelves particularly 

ſtinguiſn the Perſons. or Things of which one 

deaks; as, Fohn, ö ſo have no Articles before 

4% cm: Likewiſe the Names of Countries, Cities, 

rovinces, Rivers, Mountains, Ec. have no Articles 

fore them. Neither are Articles ſet before the 

articular Names of Virtues; as, Zuftice, Sobrieiy, 
| | Tem- 


13 ad a nd. ——_— 2 
— 


A ind an are ſometimes Articles of Number, 
all to a Man; all to an Ell. 
T When a Relative, it is titten ee 


and ſignify one; 
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Temperance, Of Vices; as, Drunkenneſs, Gluttn 
&c. Of Metals; as, Gold, Silver, &c. Of Her 
as, Thyme, Marjoram, cc. 


Dou yo never ſet Articles before proper Names? 1 
A. Yes, ſometimes; but then it is when ſom 
Name or Subſtantive is underſtood ; as, the Thang, . 
where River is underſtood ; the Albemarle, that M *" 
the Ship Albemarle: or by Way of Diſtinction q 
Eminence: as, he is a Lonſdale, that is, one whi 
Name is Lonſdale: The Talbots, that is, the Fam d) 
of the Talbots: The Alexanders, the Czſars, the Mam ”. 
heroughs, the Vernons, the Granbys, the Rodneys, a A 
brave and valiant Men called by thoſe Names. th 
Q. Are the Articles ever { before Qualities? 8 
A. Yes; but it is by Reaſon of ſome Name ex- 
preſſed or underſtood; as, Alexander the Great, thi 1 


is, the Great King, or the Great Alexander ; Gem N 
the Third, that is, the third King of England of thi | 
| Name; he is the valianteſt of all Men, that is, the mj 


valiant, 5 | | 8 
| Of the CoMPARI1SON of QUALITIES. 55 
Q. In what other Reſpects do Qualities differ fru 0 
Names ? 1 | 


A. By admitting Logon of Compariſon, which fo 
Names or Subſtantives do not; they being only tobe for 
compared by their Qualities. 1 be 

Q. What is Compariſon ? : 

A. It is the altering of the Signification of a Wai z, 
into more or leſs, by Degrees; whereby we ſay on 
Perſon or Thing is fair, another Fairer, or more far, 
and a third is farre/t, or maſt fair. 

Q. How many Degrees of Compariſon are there © 

A. There are three Degrees of Compariſon, vis 
the Poſitive, the Comparative, and the Superlatie; 
as, hard, harder, hardeſt. 
| Q. Win 
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od 
Q. What is the pefutrve Degree? 
A. It is the Quality itſelf ſimply, without any 
Likeneſs or Compariſon; as, great, wiſe, &c. ; 

Q. bal is the comparative Degree . 

A. The Comparative ſomewhat exceeds the Poſitive 
in Signification ; as, greater, wiſer. p | 

Q. How is the comparative Degree farmed? 

A. It is formed of the Pofitive, by adding the 
Syllable er, if it end with a Conſonant, or the Lenter 
only, if the Poſitive end in e; as, greater, wiſer : 
And it is likewiſe known by the Sign more before 
the Poſitive.z as, more great, or greater; maſt wife, or 
wiſer, | = 

2 I hat is the ſuperlative Degree? 

A. The Superlative exceeds the Poſitive in the 
higheſt Degree of Signification; as, greate/?, wiſeſt, 
KC. ee RS | 4; 

. How is the ſuperlative Degree formed? 5 

NY It is bond t the Pond by adding the 
Syllable %, if it end with a Conſonant, or the Letters 
, if the Poſitive end in e; as, grealeſt, wiſe/?, &c. 
It is likewiſe known by the Signs, g, very, or 

exceeding. 5 | ts 

Q. What Qualities or Adjeftives are thoſe that 
form the  Cimparative by putting the Mord more be- 
fore them; and the Superlative by putting the Word moſt 
before ibem? | | 


A. They are ſuch Qualities chiefly as come from the. 


MY Latin, and end in 
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net honefl 5 
o „ virtuous ed F | NE 
leni | excellent | 87 een 
r ſome | troubleſome 
Q. Are all Qualities or Adjectiues compared in the 


Forms above, by adding er or more to the Comparatiny, 
and eſt cr molt to the Superlative 2 | 

A. No; there are ſome Qualities which are ir. 
regular, and are thus compared, v1z. 


olitive. Comparative. Superlative. 
good Ts better be/ 
ad, evil or ill 2vorſe wor 
little | leſs leaft 


Q. Can all Qualities be compared? 
A. No; ſome cannot be compared, or take the 
Words more, very, or mg/} before them; becauſe they 
do not admit of any Increaſe in the Signification; a 


all, any, each, every, ſome, one, &c. 
Q. What Degrees of Compariſen are the follnin| 


Wards of, fair, fairer, and fareſt? 
A. Fair is of the Poſitive, fairer is of the Com. 


Parative, and 2 is of the Superlative. 


, Is it good Engliſh 40 ſay, more fairer, or my 
faireſt ? | | 885 

A. No; you ought to ſay, fairer, or more fair; 
faireſt, or moſt fair; for more fairer, would ſigniff 
as much as more mare fair; and moſ? faireſt, as much 


as moſt ngſt fair. 


CHAPTER III. 
Of VeRss. 


Q. VW is a Verb? 


A. A Verb, as it is commonly called, 


that Part of Speech which betokens the doing, * 
| S 
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ing, or ſuffering of a Thing ; to which belong the 
ſeveral Circumſtances of Perſon, Number, and 
Time.* 


5 Q. Hor do you know a Verb? 
the A. By placing ſome relative Name before it ; and 
te, if it be a Verb, it will be good Senſe; as, I walk, 
thou fitteſt, he reads, we dine, ye ſup, they ſleep. ; 
r. C Are all Verbs known by putting a relative Name 
before them E | 5 
ive. A. No; for imperative Verbs, or Verbs of bid- 
ding or commanding, have the Relative after them; 
as, love thou, lel him love: And infinitive Verbs, 1. e. 
ſuch as have an undetermined or unlimited Senſe, 
and always follow other Verbs, are known by having 
the before them; as, [ chuſe to love, to read, &c.— The 
they infinitive Verb is likewiſe ſometimes expreſſed by the 
2% Participle in ing; as, I love writing, I love learning, 
i or, I love to write, I love to learn, &c. 
ing Y How many Times or Tenſes are there belonging 
tra Verb? | 5 | | 
Lom. A. Three: T. The Preſent Time, that now is. 


2. The paſt Time, or what has been. 3. The future 
Time, or Time to come. 
Q. Heu many Times are there in Engliſh expreſſed 


by the Verb itſelf ? 
G 2- A. Two;. 


et _ — 


a. 


* is dbrived from the Latin, Verbum, a Nord, and being the chief 
Word in a Sentence, is called a Verb, by Way of Eminence, as there 
tan be no Sentence wherein it 12-20t either expreſſed or underſtood. 


+ Our Thfinitive Verbs anſwer to the Infinitives of the Latin, and 
Rave neither Number, Perſon, nor Nominative Word belonging to 
them. Imperative Verbs want the fir Perſon in both Numbers, 


ted, be the leading State of a Relative after them in the fecond Perſon 
ig, be⸗ day; and all Verbs following the Imperative Verb let are commonly 
5 108; web without te before them, as above exemplified, 


Zt. 1 low 


3. He loveth, or loves. 


[ 
TH ! 
' 
£ 
: 
| 
| 
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A. Two; the preſent Time and the paſt Time, 
A. How do you know them? 


? 


A. The preſent Time is the Verb itſelf ; as, bury, 


o ; the paſt Time commonly ends in ed; as, 
Hvirned, loved, &c. | 
Q. How do you expreſs the Perſons of the Verbs? 


A. By the perſonal Names, 1, thou, or you, be, 
be, and it, in the Singular; and We, ye, or you, and 


they in the Plural. 

Q. Does the Difference of Number and Perſon make 
any Alteration in the Verb? 

A. ; . 


„ Fa 

Is We Irie ; 

2. Je, or you love 
3. They love. 


Singular. 


E 2. Thou loveſt, or you laus 


Q, Has the Engliſh Tongue any. Mods? 

Q. The Engliſh Tongue having but two Times eu. 
preſſed by the Verb itſelf, and na Moods, haw do uu 
expreſs the other Times of the Verb? © : A 

| 5 


—m—_— 


— -— —— — —̃ — — i. a. _ 


* The Verbs are changed or made to agree with the perſonal Names 
by the Ending of the fecond-Perſon ſingular in- /; as in the Example 
above, the firſt Perſon ſingular, I le; is made in the ſecond Perlon, 
thou loweſt, or you love.; and by the ending of. the third Perſon in e 
s; as be or ſhe loves b or loves in the preſent Time. And the fit 
Perſoy ſingul ar in the paſt Time, Iv, makes in the ſecond Perla 
tou lex edſi or you lea; but the third Perſon is the ſame with the firl; 
as, Ie or ſpe. loved. The Plural Verbs are always the ſame with the 
firſt Perlvn ſingular, except 2m and 2va5, which make are and vere it 
the Plural; as, 1 Ave, the firſt Perſon fingular in the preſent Time, 
makes in the plural 2ve, ve, and they l, Alſo I lowed, the firſt Pei. 
{on fingv}ar in, the pat Time, makes in the plural, wwe, ye, and 4% 


167 20. 
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A. By the following Words called Helping Verbs, 


viz. doy may, can, am, and be, in the preſent Time; 


tid, have, had, might, could, and was,..in the .palt- 


"Time ; and ſhall and woill, in the future Lime. 
5 Q. Haro do you form thaſe of the. preſent Time? 
Z, He 
Sings Ido, Ibo deft; or you do, he doth, or toes. 
Plur. Me do, ye do, or you do, they do. a 
S. I may, thou mayſt, or yan may, he may.“ 
P. Ve may, ye may, or you may, they mag. 
I can, thou canſt, or you can, he can. 
He can, ye can, or jau can, hey can. 
Jam, thou art, or you are, he 1. 
. 2 are, ye are, or you are, they are. | 
S. Be, thou-be'/t, or you be, he be. 
P. Me be, ye be, or you be, they be. 
J. bat us am or be fionify ? 
x Either of ach they. are the ſame) by 


he, 
and 


ake 


WWII 


VE. 


Quality, or rather a . Participle, . ſignifies ſuffering, 
Paſſive, Which we otherwiſe want; as, I am turned, 


nding to diſtinguiſh.: a Verb that fignifies doing 
Ifrom one that. ſignifies ſuffering. Beſides theſe help- 
ing Verbs, am and be, being joined to a Participle in 
ing, and the Continuation of a Thing ſignified, afford 


Nama 


_ pave been writing ; for I have» written; I, aps be - 
1080 oriting, for [. fhalh weite, &e. Alſo be, like other 
he il Verbs, is uſed after Jef, as, let him be oulled; &c. | 
Perioa | 1 G | ). Ho 
ne fir 2:8 2 Hab. 
rich the — i 1 | A, | 3 
qucre 10 12 

Limes Maß and ought commonly expreſs the ſame Time, and ate mes 
oft Per- che ike Manger. | | 


and 4% 


itfelf ſignifiès Being; bat joined to, or ſet before a. 
and ſupplies: us with Verbs of Suffering, or Verbs 


Sf | be blamed, &. We having in Engliſh no diſtinct 


us a beautiful Variation in our active Verbs, and that 
in all the Times; as, I un writing, for I write; I 


Of ETYMOLOGY : Ox, 
Q. How di 125 TOs wy helping Perks y 0 faſt 


Time ? N 
Kinn. . 
S. I did, thou diꝗſt, or you tid, he dia: 
cj We did, ye did, or you did, "they 4% 


I have, thou, haſt, or you baue, he FI or ** 
Vc have, ye have, or you haue, they * 5 
I had, thou had}, or you had, he had. , 3 I 
We had, ye had, or you i they had. 
I might, thou mi ghieft, or you might, he Y = 
Ae might; ye mich} 'or'you might, they might 
S. I could, thou: could ſt, or you could; he Gd * 
P. Ne could, ye could, or you cauld, they could, f. 


S. Iuas, thou waſt, or you ware, Hebe. 
Me uere, ye ꝛuere, or au zuere, they. were. 


* How do you. form, theſe 4 the Fufure. Times Uh, 


f 


tw ro ot 


Mall and will? 
„ 3 
S. I ſhall, thou: ſhalt or: you þ all, he ſhall. 
P. Ve ſball, ye ſhall; or you: ſhall, they.ſhall.. 
S8. Pill, thou wilt, or you will; he will; 
F. V. e will, ye till, or ou tell, theycwill, 


Py * © 9" 8 


*. So ate vv and: frould * 3 a a 

+ Helping Verbs in general are alſo tailed defective Verbs, becaule 
they are not uſed in th own: Tenſe; beſides they have no Participle 
neither do they admit any helping. Verbs before-them, except theſe 
four, 4s, have, am, and will, which are ſometimes uſed as principal 
Verbs in all the Perſons, both in the ſingular and plural Number; 
+ they make in the paſt Time did, bad, wwa:, and teiled, and admit of 
helpiqg-Verbs before them to form the future: Time, Er. They have 
likewiſe Patticiples like other Verbs, viz. deing, done, bawiny, eng, 
been, willed. 


The KINDS of WORDS, &. 9. 


Q: ben à helping Verb comes before another Verb, 
es either of them-change its ending? 

A. Les; the helping Verb changes its Ending, but 
e other does not; as, . 


h 


| Sosua + * PLURAL, 
. Ido burn. 1. Me ds burn. 
>. Thou  doſt, or you de 2 Ye, or you do burn:. 
| burn: Kyu? e ; f 
3. He doth, or does burn. | 3. They do burn.“ 
Q. I hat do you call a principal Verb? 
A. A Verb that can be formed throughout the 
reſent and paſt Times, without the _ of any of 
oſe helping Verbs; as, love in the. preſent Time, 
hus 2 15 ; 4 6:1 


— | SIN. 


. 


- , — » 4 
q 0 f' 3 1 g % 
- F 4 , 1 4 F $ = - , : , i + * 


* Here do changes its Ending, but the principal verb burn does not- 
WD); ufed to ex prefs the Time with greater Fofce and Diſtinction, is 
do l, I do rt lone; bab generally ſignifies Poſſeion, and bau 
be contraty j pray and its paſt Time might denote the Poſſibility or 
eee Thiog muſt, f>«/d, oubt, the Neceſſity or Duiy 
doing; 4:/), in the firſt Perſon, promiſes or threatens, but in the 
cand or third, only fraply foretels ; pull, in the firſt Perſon, fimply 
xpteſſes, but in the” ſecond or third Perſon commands or threatens; 
vll intimates rhe Intention of the Doer, 5 


n 


1 


Can may; abi, and maſt, ate uſed with Relation both to the preſent 


ecault 


iciple ; 

heſ ad future. Times 3; could, the paſt Time of can; might, the paſt Time 
ncipal f may; and would, the paſt Time of will, (as printipal Verbs) relate 
n:ver; Petd dw the paſt Time and the Time to come. ERR -24 
mit of od PE 99 Ore) 0% PERL la fi f f 

J have Theſe helping Verbs are often joined together; as, I might have 
being) but then one of them expreſſes the Manner, and the other the 


me of the Verb, and the firſt only varies in its Formation, 


&f ETYVMOLOGVY: O, 


StNGULAR. PIU RAT. 
t. I have. | I. Ne love. 5 
2. Tho louęſt, or you love. 2. 17 or you ebe. 
3. He loveth, or loves. 3. They love. 


In the paſt Time thus: 


1. I laved. . 1. . Ve leved. 
2. Thou loved , or. you 2. Ye or you loved... 
lavetk... .-' )) 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. 


Q., Can we ferm love in the future Time 2. 
A. Not without 20¼/ or ſhall; as, 


1. I will love. h 1. Wee will love. 

2, Thou wilt, or van will | 2. Ye will, or yau- wil 
love. | N laue. 

3. He will laude. 3. They will lave. ol 


*,* Thus by the Uſe of theſe helping Verbs, (eſpe 
cially when two or. more of them come- together,) wt 
are entirely freed from the various Endings of Verb; 
in the paſt Time, or the preterimperfect or preterpl. 
perfect Tenſes of the Latin, alſo from thoſe of th 
ſeveral Moeds- in both Voices; which produce neat 
200 Variations; including thoſe of tlie different Per 
fons of each Tenſe, as. they effectually anſwer all tho 
Purpoſes, , according. to. the Senſe they are taken in, 
and the Nature and Import of+ the. Subject: They 
alſo afford us ſome Variations in our paſt Time: 2 
Tizved; I did lobe, I have. loved, all denote the Time 
paſt : yet the principal Verb ved, cannot be ſaid t 
vary, Without the Hel ) of did or have, which fer 
only to expreſs the-paſt Time in different Words. 


_ 


1 ll 


(eſpe 


r,) wt 
4. 
Erpilk 
if the 
e neat 
it Pet 
11 thok 
en Il 
They 
le: 2% 
Time 
ſaid 10 
h ſerve 
'S, 


4 


£ 


The KINDS of WORDS, . 37 
Q. How many Sorts of gk Verbs haue we ? 


A. Four, as before o / 
hich ſignify being or doing: Paſſive, by the Help. 


fam and be, which ſignify ſuffering, or denote the 
Impreſſions that Perſons or Things receive: Impe- 


ative, which bid or command: and Infinitive, which: 
we an unlimited Senſe, and are known. by having 
1oſtly the Prepoſition to before them.* _ | 


Q Do Verbs always take d ar ed to. form the poſt 


mes . 
A. No; ſome are Irregular. 


Of IRREGULAR VERBS 


Q. V hat is the firſt: Irregularity ? 

A. The firſt Irregularity, and that which: is- the- 
oſt common, took its Riſe from] the Quickneſs of 
ronunciation, by changing the Conſonant 4 to 4. 


Whe Vogel e in the regular Ending ed, in the paſt 


ime, being cut off) that the Pronunciation might be 


hade more eaſy and free; and ſeems rather a Con- 
Faction than an Irregularity. EET 


Q. What Letters commonly take t after ben? 
A. I. Ghz ck, p, and x; as, 2 packt, ſnapt, 
ut, inſtead of ſnatched,.packed, 

2. When the Conſonants I, n, n, or p, follow a 
Diphthong, each of them generally takes 7 after it, 
nd then the Diphthong 1s either ſhortened; as, 
alt, dreamt, meant, from deal, dream, mean; or 
anged into a ſhort ſingle Vowel: as, /e/t, kept,. 


ſlept, 


* 


* Such Verbs as cannot take a Name after them, are by ſoms 
rammarians called Neuters, becauſe the Action is terminated in the 
lon or Thing denoted by the Verb; as, it raineth, the Horſe woalheth, 
e. yet as all ſuch imply doing or being, in ſome Poſture, Situatiom 
they may with more Propriety be termed active Verbs, 


erved, viz. Active Verbs, 


1 
1 1 
„ 
if 
It 
' 19 


o "—___ - he 
W — 


; — — . — << x 
— I — —— ͤ ——ũ2 2 A ˙ 1 
b. . 2 1 ” 
: 5-44 
* — — 5 — * 


ſlept, wept, crept, ſwept, from the Verbs feel, ley 
ſleep, weep, creep, / | 


— — WW > 9. — 
— 0 42 a 
** 1 7 
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ee. FER Tr 
V wp ends with two of the ſame 
Conſonants, and takes 2 after it, to make the pat 
Time, one is dropt; as, dwelt, from dwell ; of, end 
4. When d is c into /, it takes / after ear 
to form the paſt Time; as ie, bereft, from how 
bereave.' | derea 
Q. What Letters at the End of Words take d to ſm¶ eſ 
the paſt Time. . | 
A. I. B, g, 5, v, w, z, and th, when ſoundelP" 
ſoft ; as, blabb'd, wrong'd, mijſsd, mov'd, crou'i ite 
Sruiz d, tyth'd alſo, I, mn, n, r, following a lony 
Vowel, more eaſily unite, ſeparately, with du mu low 
4 as, liu'd, ſmil d; &. 
2. Verbs ending in y take 4; as, marry, marry, red 
of elſe, which is much better, change y'd into ied; ah 
married, carried, &. Fas Tg. 
Q. # hatis the ſecond Irregularity? - © 
A. Some Words in the prefent Time ending in d ide 
t, have the paſt Time the ſame as the * a 
read, read,; raſt, caſt F. | | 


3. When a 


Q. V hat other Irregular Verbs have aue? "ng 
A. They are many more; an alphabetical Liſt i ep 
the principal of them follows: = 
Preſent Time. Pa Timr. Participle.. _z 
"A, ns Awoke Awoke 
abide abode abode. | 


* 


932 


* 'This Method of ſhortening, contracting, and throwing togerd 
Cluſters of Confonams, has been juſtly blamed. by the late ingen 
Author of the Sect ater, No. 135. 

. + Verbs ending in d and t, moſtly form their paſt Times regula 
dy ed at Length, and cannot take d (or t) after them; as, 406 
Naſted, not want d, blaſt tl. | 


%% Time. Pa Tine.  Participle: 
f B⁰ been Being, been | ; 
8 bend bent bent | 
bend unbent unbent | 
T bore, bare born 
„eein began hegun 
ereavre bereft bereft 
„ecſeech beſought beſought 
eat beat beaten, beat 
Aid bound bound 
ie bit bitten 
1 leed bled, blooded bled 
WW blew blown 
break broke broken 
y b | dreed bred bred 
" ring brought brought 
dy bought bought 
atch Caught, catched —A· ͤ K 
zu ide chid chidden 
x "uſe, or chooſe choſe choſen 
; leave clave, clove cleft, clover 
ome Fi came come 11 
reep crept, creeped crept ae 
row e le 
Dare Durſt, dared Dared IE 
| died dead 6 
did done Cs: 
drew - drawn vs 1 
dreamed, dreamt dreamt | 
1 drank drunk 115 
drove driven yy 
dwelled, dwelt dwelt | 
Eat, ate Eaten 
Fell Fallen 
fed bo - 
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Of ETYMOLOGY: Or, 


Preſent Time. Paſt Tine. 


feel 
1 ght 
find 
: 
fling 
fly 


forſake 
treight 
Arceze 


Geld 

giv 
1 

+20) 


grind 


£0 
grow 
Hang 
have 
hear 


folt 
fought 
found 
fled 
flung 
flew, fled 
forſook 
freighted 
froze 
got 
gave 1 
gilded, gilt 
girded, girt 


ground 


Went 


grew 


Hung, hanged 
had 
heard 


helped, helpt 
hewed 

: hid 

: Held 
Kept 


knew 
'Laid 
led 
left 


leaped, leapt 


lay 
loſt 


Made 


Harticiple. 


felt 
'fought 
found 
fed 
flung 
flown 
forſaken 
fraught 
trozen 
Gelded, gel 
gotten 
given 
gilded, gil 
girded, gin 
ground 
gone 

1 
Hung 
having, had 
heard 
holpen 
hewn 
hidden, hid 
holden 
Kept 
known 
Laid 

led 

left 
leapt 
lent 

lain 

loft 
Made 


fa 


gelt 


ik 


7 


zin 


had 


his 
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mean 
mow 


meet 


Rend 


ride 
ring 
riſe 
run 
Say 
ſee 
ſeck 
ſeethe 


8 


0 


Paſt Time. 


meant 
mowed 
met 
Rent 


rode, rid 


thewed 
ſhined 
ſhot 
ſhrank 


ſang 


ſank, funk 


ſat 
flew 
— 
ept 
one 
ſinelt 


ſmote 
ip oke 
led, ſpelt 
lled, "ſpilt 


ſpent 


ſpan 


Pariiciple. 


meant 
mown 
met 
Rent 
ridden 
rung 


riſen 
run 


Said 


ſeen 
ſought 
ſodden 


ſold 
ſent 
ſhaken 
ſhorn 
ſhewn 
ſhone 
thot 


ſhrunk. 


ſung 


funk 


fat 


lain 


ſlidden 
ſlept 
Hung 
{melt 
ſmitten 
ſpokes 
pelt 
ſpilt 
ſpent 


pun 


; Bs 
* 
) * * 
= 
k 5 TY 
- 7 


—— 


11 
[4 * 
141 
F 


19 
LE 
16 

as 


ſpit 
ſpring 


ſtand 


ſtick. 
_ ſting 
ſteal 
ſtink 


{trike 
{trive 
ſwear 


ſweep 


ſwell 


ſwing 
ſwim 


Take 


tear 
teach 
tell 
think 
thrive 
throw 
- . tread 
"Weep 
win 
wind 


wear 
weave 
write 
work 
wring 


Q. How are the ir 
* Thus: 


Of ETYMOLOGY : Ox, 
Paſt Time. 


ſpat 


ipran 
ſtood os 


{tuck 
ſtung 


ſtole 


ſtank 
ſtruck 


{trove - 
ſwore, ſware 
ſweeped, ſwept ſwept 
ſwelled 

ſwang, ſwung 
ſwam, f 


Took 


-tore 


taught 


told 


thought 
throve 


threw 


trod 
Wept 


Wan 


wound 
wore 


wove 


wrote, writ 
worked, wrought wrought 
wrung 


regular: Verbs formed? 


VV = b 


Partliciple. 


ſpat 
ſprung 
ood 
ſtunk 
ſtung 
ſtolen 
ſtunk 
ſtricken 
ſtriven 
ſworn 


II. 


ſwoln 

ſwung 1. 
ſwum | 
Taken 2, 

torn 

taught 3. 

told 

thought 

thriven 

thrown 

trodden 
Wept a 
won © al 
wound i] 

worn be 
woven | |: 


written, writ 


wrung 


The KINDS of WORDS, Ge. 


In the preſent Time. 
SINGULAR» PLuRAE. 


| fly, or I am flying 1. Me fly. 
. Thou flieſt, or you fly 2. Ne, or you fly. 
He flieth, or flies. | 3- They y 

In the paſt Time. 
F 4 flew, fled, or did fly; | I. e frew, fed, or did 
(or was flying | | 


. 
. Thou fledſt, or didſt fy, | 2, Te, or you, few, fed, 


87 


or you fiew, fied, or or did y 
did /.y. N 3. They fiew, fed, or did 
. He e, fied, or did (y. fy. 


In the future Time. 
. I ſhall, or will fy, i.e. | 1. At fhall, or will fy 


be fiymg. _ 

. Thou ſhalt, or wilt fy, 
or you ſhall or will jy, 
Ile ſhall, or willy 


2. Je, or you, ſhall, or 
3. They ſball, or will fy * 


Of PARTICIPLES.. 


Q: Fhatun Partiaple #4 
A A Participle is a Part of Speech derived from 
a Verb, and ſignifies being, done, or ſuffering, and 
alſo implies Time as a Verb does; but is otherwiſe 
like a Quality, It is particularly known by placing 
both a relative Name and a. Verb before it; as, He 
| ves walking, . 75 . : 
writ Q. Hew many Sorts of Participles are there? 
A. Two; the Active Participle that ends always 
in ing; as, loving, and the Paſſive Participle, that 
ends almoſt always in ed, ft, or n; as, loved, taught, 
e p £5 


In — 5 


* All irregular Verbs are formed much in the ſame Manner. 


CI 
PP 4 ĩ˙ nds nt 4 wo =£4 
— * 
a 1 * 1 — 
* - 


5 Y Ws * 


ſlain. The paſt Time of our active Verbs ending 


da pafli.e Verb; he paſt Time of active Verds being impfobet 


1 Fa + 
4 
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in ca, or t, when contracted, is very often regular} | 
the ſame with the Participle; as, hate, hated, hated; 
teach, taught, taught, &c. And when it ends in h 
it is often the ſame as the preſent Time of our are 
Verbs, the n being added; as, ſze, ſaw, ſeen, giv, 
gave, given riſe, roſe, riſen, &c. yet it is ſometine Wl 
otherwiſe formed or made*, —— See the irreguly 
Verbs. 4 
: 1 8 d 
CHAP. IV. 
N irie. 2 
Q. \ N THAT are Particles? | 10 
| A. Particles are little Words that ex 


preſs or denote ſome Circumſtance, Manner, or Cu 
lity of an Action, and join Sentences together. 

Q. How many Sorts of Particles are there © 

A. Four; Adverbs, ConjunRions, Prepoſitions 
and Interjections. 


Of ADVERBS. 

Q. N hat is an Advert ?. | 
A. An Adverb is a Particle joined either to1 
Verb, to a Quality, to a Participle, or to another 
Adverb, to explain their Manner of acting and ſut 
tering ; or to point out forte peculiar Circumſtance 
Quality, or Manner ſignified by them. 

Toa Verb thus; The Bey writes correctly. 

To a Quality, or Adjective, thus: He is a Ver 
uuiligent Boy. | 

To a Participle thus: A Man truly fearms God. 


To 


— 


- — — — — — 


*. 


Frey Participle, except that in ig, is to be uſed with am e 


7. KINDS F WORDS, Oc. 9 
To another Adverb, thus: He lives very _— 
n Eng- 


ding Q. How many Kinds of Adverbs have we 1 

lar liſh ? . | 
* A. There are many Kinds of Adyerbs, a few of 
in h which are as follows: | 


1. Of Time preſent ; as, now, to-day. 

The Time paſt ; as, already, before, yeſterday, here- 
gore, long ſince. 

The Time to come; as, 10 morrow, not yet, here- 
L after, henceforth or henceforward, by and by. 5 

An undetermined . Time ; as, often, oftentimes, ſel- 
dm, daily, yearly, always; when; "then, ever, never. 

+ Of Place; as, Here, there, where, elſewhere, 
every where, ns where, ſome where, above, below, 
within, herein, without, whither, hither, thither, up- 
ward, downward, whence, hence, thence, 

3. Of Number; as, once, twice, thrice, rarely, 
ſeldom, Frequently, often. 
4. Of Order; as, la/tly, lat all, fecondly, thirdly, 
C /ourthly, &&. | 
5. Of Quantity; as, h9w much, how great, enough, 
uftcient, ſomewhat, ſomething, nothing. oh 
6. Of Affirming; as, verily, truly, undoubtedly, un- 
| . ea, yes. 5 
7. Of Deny ing; as, nay, no, not, in no wiſe. 
. Of Doubting; as, perhaps, peraduenture, by 
chance. | 
9. Of Comparing ; as, how, as, /, hoo much, 
leſs, leaſt, more, very, rather, than, whether, either, 
neither, alſo, exceedingly,” almoſt, well nigb, little less, 
a Ver] leaſt of all, e leſs, as it were, alike, othervuiſe, 
erently, far otherwiſe. Others are compounded in 


5 Imitation of Qualities; as, en, ſconer, ſooneſt; offen, 
ener, oftene}t. 


10. Of Quality; as, J, proudly, & e. which 
—— WW ords are derived of Qualities or Adjectives, and 


» þ 7 
| AM ar be 9 


310408, 


denote 
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denote the ſame Quality as the Words they are d. 
rived from do, and may be explained by the Nam 
and Prepoſition ; as, with Zuftice, for juſtly ; i 
Prudence, for prudently. . 
There are but few Qualities which may not k 
turned into Adverbs, by adding to them the Te. 
ination y; as, meek, meekly: And they admit a 
Compariſon by mere and mo. | | 


Of CONJUNCTIONS. 


Q. What is a Conjunction? 

A. A Conjunction is a Part of Speech that join 
either Words or Sentences together, and ſhews th 
Manner of their Dependence upon one onother ; ax 
{ will gs and eat my Supper, but fhatl have nathin 
but Bread, Cheeſe and Beer. | 

Of Conjunctions there are ſeveral Sorts ; as, 

1. Copulative ; as, and, alſo, both. . 
Disjunctive; as, or, nor, either, neither. 
Caſual ; as, for, becauſe. | 
Conditional; as, fo that, but, . | 
. Conceſlive ; as, though, or ibo, although, indeed, 
Rational; as, therefore, wherefore, ſeeing, ſince. 
. Adverſative ; as, yet, nevertheleſs, notwith/tandny 
. Exceptive ; as, 5 unleſs, except, &c. 

. Suſpenſive ; as, whether or net, whether, &c. 

Some of theſe may be reckoned Adverbs, and ſom: 
of the Adverbs uſed as Conjunctions, without any 
great Impropriety; as, whether is a comparative As 
verb and a ſuſpenſive ConjunCtion, &c. | 


. 


+ vs 1 


Sec 


Of PREPOSITIONS. 
Q. N hat is a Prepęſition? 
A. A Prepoſition is a Part of Speech, moſt com. 


monly ſet ſeparate or before other Parts, ey 
| ame: 


re ck. 
Name 


elation one Thing has to another.“ 


«i Q. bat are the Prepoſitions . ſet ſeparate or before 
Ver Parts of Speech? 5 
not e A. They are ſuch as theſe. that follow: above, 
Te eur, after, againſi, among, amongſt, at, before, be- 


mit a 


ith, off, within, without. 


; Lompofution ©. 
t jdn A. The Engliſn Prepoſitions are, a, be, for, fore, 
ws the is, over, aut, un, up, with. 


1 
zathin 


Wub, /ubter, ſuper, trans. 


o, meta, peri, ſyn. Their Ules, &c. follow. 


deed b 
nce, 
iding. 


explained. 


. 
ſome 
ut an 


e Al. 


or hide, ariſe, for * for wake, It is 
ometimes uſed, thoug 


— — 


$ to be joined .in Compoſition with a vaſt Number of Words, and by 


ecially MP iverfity and Difference of Caſes. 
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5 lames or Noun- Subſtantives,: to ſhew the Reſpect or 


d, beneath, below, between, . beyond, by, through, 
er, of, cut or out of, to or unto, tawards, under, 


Q. #hat are the. Prepoſitions joined, or ſet in 


Latin Prepoſitions are, ab or abs, ad, ante, circum, 
en, tor cum, contra, de, dis, di, e, or ex, extra, in, or 
Wn, inter, intro, ob, per, poſt, pre, preter, re, retro, ſe, ; 


Greek Prepoſitions are, a or an, amphr, anti, hyper, 
The ENGLISH PREPOSITIONS- uſed: in Compoſition 
I, A. is ſometimes redundant, or ſuperfluous, at : 
he Beginning of a great many Words; as, in abide, . 
very improperly, for n 


OT 


* Beſides the ſeparate Uſe of Prepoſitions, they have another, which 


this Means they create great Variety, give a peculiar Beauty, Fluency, . 
nd Elegancy to our Language; by the Help of which we do all that 
t com- ebe Greeks and Latins did, partly by Prepoſitions, and partly by the 
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or in as, a- Foot, for. on Fot, he is a- Bed, ſol 
Bed, &c. 75 7 ö 
2. Be is uſed for absut; as in 8 i. e. 
frog about. It is alſo uſed for or. migh; x 
efide, i. e by or nigb tlie Side. For in-; as, l 
times, i. e. in Time or early. For for, as, to | 
ſpeak, i. e la ſpea for, &c. N 
3. Tor. ſignifies Negation or Privation, i. e, 


denies or deprives; as, in forbid, i. e. bid it n 


be done, &c. | | ® 
4. Fore hgnifies -as much as before,; as to forty 
i.e. to ſee it before it comes to paſs, . 
5. Mis denotes Defect or Error; as, Miau 
i. e. an ill Deed, or not. done rightly ; - miſemploy, M., 
employ-it turong : or de miſtake, miſuſe, & . | 
6: Over, lignifies. Eminence, or Superiority ; alc; 
to overcome, to overſee, to over-1ule:: It denotes a,, 


Exceſs ; as, over-ha/y, over- joyful, &. 

7. Out ſignifies Exceſs, Excellence, or Superi- 
rity ; as, to ou. run, to out- go, Kc 

8. Un ſignifies Negation or Contrariety, or the 
not being ſo and ſo; alſo Diſſolution, or the unds 
ing a Thing already done; and tet before Qualities 
ſignifies not; as, pleaſant, unpleaſant, i. e. not fled 
fant ; unworthy,: unſeen, &c. But when un is pu 
to Verbs, it deſtroys or undoes what has been alread 
done; as, undo, unſay,-unweave, &o. 

9. Up: denotes above, upwards, or upper, will 
reſpect to Places or Things that lie upwards, Oc. x 
/ ſide, i. e. the Side that lies uppermęſt or higheſt. 

io. Wilh ſignifies againſt; as, to with}and, i. e 
to ſtand againſt. Sometimes it denotes as much a 
from or back; as, 70 with-held, i. e. ta hold from ont: 
to withdraw, i. e. ia draiu back. . 
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for | 
; he LATIN PREPOSITIONS, uſed in the Compgſition 
$ e. of Engliſh Words explained. 

as 5 1. 4% or Abs ſignifies from, but compounded with» 
to % % Exel Word, denotes ſome Excefs or Increaſe ; 


s, to abhor, to abuſe: Alſo Parting or Separation; 
„ ta ab/tain, to aboliſb, &c. „„ 1 
2. Ad ſignifies to or at; as, adjoin, 1. e. to join, 
Pear, or next lo, adjacent ; 1. e. that which lies nigh. 
3. Ante ſignifies before; as, antecedent, the fore- 
oing Mord, to antedate, or date before. | 


Tſar 4 Circum ſignifies about; as, Circumlocution, i. e. 
p; round about May of Speaking. 


5. Can (or com) from cum, ſignifies with, er to- 
zether; as, Convocation, i. e. a calling or 8 to= 
wether ; Cipartner, i. e. Partner with another: Com- 
ree, i. e. trading together. 

6. Contra * againſt > as, fo contradict; alſo 
rom this comes the compound Prepoſition counter ; 
, to counterbalance, to counterfeit, &c.. 

7. De ſignifies a Kind of Motion from; as, ta 


73 * 
es all 


uperi. 


or the 
unde 


alis rast, te decamp. Sometimes it enlarges the Senſe 
pla pt the Word ; as, to demonſtrate, to deplore. 

is pu 8. Dis ſignifies Separation, Difference, or Diver- 
rea; as, 4 agree, i. e. not to agree, diſbelieve, i. e. 


1 5 believe; to difſet, i. e. to ſeparate, or cut 
under. 3 
9. Di enlarges the Senfe of the Word it is com- 
pounded with; as, fo direct, to divert, &c. 
10. Eor ex ſignifies out, out of, or &; as, to evade, 
e. to put off ; to exclude, i. e. fo ſhut ut. 
11. Extra, ſignifies beyond, over and above; as, 
N i. e. oue who goes beyond Bounds. 
12. In or im generally denotes the Poſition or 
Viſpoſition of an Action; whereby one Thing is as 
mu were put into another; as, 70 infald, te incliſe, 
5 la 


Will 
c. 
, i. e. 
Ich 3 
n ont; 


Th 


ſineſs. But in Interdict, or. Interdiction, it ſignifies x 


ftands in the Way, to oppoſe, i. e. to put ro Wah 


to premeditate, 1. e. to meditate of before. 
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ts impart, to implant. It alſo denotes Privatin, 
or not, and gives a contrary Senſe to a primitie 
Word; as, indecent; i. e. wat decent; Injuſlice, i.e, 
not Fuflice. | | 

13. Inter ſignifies between; as, 7 intervene, i. e. 
t come between ; Interval, i. e. the Space between By. 


much as for in forbid, &c. 

14. Intro is an Adverb from the Prepoſition mn, 
and ſignifies within; as, 1 introduce, 1. e. to. brig 
into, or within. 


15. Ob ſignifies againſt; as, obfaacle, 1, e. wh 


© > 


16.-Per ſignifies through; alſo a Degree of Fx. 
cellence or Exceſs; as, perfect, i. e. thoroughly dom; 
to pervade, 1. e. to go over or through. 

17. Pot ſignifies after; . e. wriltn 
after; a Poſthumous Mort, i.e. publiſhed after th 
Author's Death. 

18. Pro comes from Pre, and ſignifies before; a 


Ut 


19. Pro. ſignifies for, or forth; but it has alſo2 
great many other Senſes; as, 1 preſeſs, ta prote? 
pronounce, Prorogue, &c. 2 
20. Preter ſigniſies againſt ; as, preternatural, it 
contrary to the common Order of Nature. 

21. Re generally implies a repeated Action; az 
to repeat, i. e. to ſay over.again;; to relapſe, i. e. toful 

a/ again. It alſo denotes: Oppoſition, or againſt ; a 
to 1 - and ſometimes only enlarges the Senſe d 
the ſimple Verb; as, to repent, to reprove, c. 

22. Retro ſignifies backward.; as, Retroſpettin 
i. e. a looking backward. 
23. Se ſignifies without, (from fine or ſeorſun, U 
itſelt) ; as, ſecure, i. e. fine Cura, or ſeorſum a Cum. 
ſeparale, ſeclude, &c. | | 4 
85 | 2 
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24. Sub ſignifies under; as, ſubſcribe, i. e. fe write 
under. | 

25. Subter ſignifies under; as, Subterfuge, i.e. a 
efuge under. | | | X 

26. Super ſignifies upon, over, or above; as, Su- 
erſeription, or written upon a Letter ; ſuperſ;uous, 
. e. ever and above, In ſome: Words that come 
from the French, it is changed into ſur ; as, Surplus, 
hc. 2 Duantity over and above what it ought ; 
urface, &c. Y Eh | 

27. Trans ſignifies. over, beyond, or Change.; as, 
o tranſport, i. e. to. carry over; to an e, 3 
129 beyond ; tranſplant, tranſpoſe, transform, tranſ- 


of Ex. eure, i. e. lo change Place, &c. 

dont; | = 
he GREEK PREPOSITIONS, uſed in the Compoſition 

write of Englith Words, explained. 

ter tht 1. A, or an, ſignifies Privation, or not; as, Ano- 


ymous, i.e without a Name; Anarchy, i. e. withous 

1uernment. | | 

| 2. Amphi ſignifies on both; as, Amphibious, i. e. 

Wuch Creatures as live both on Land and Water. 

prote Z. Anti ſignifies againſt; as, Antidote, i.e. a Re- 
| edy againſt Poiſon, &c. Antichriſt, i. e. one that is in 

Wfatron to Chriſt. 1 

4. Hyper ſignifies over and above; as, Hyperbole, 


n; 2 Figure in Rhetoric that repreſents Things over 
. to fal nd above, or much greater than the Truth. = 

iſt ; 48 5. Hypo ſignifies under; as, Hypocrite, i. e. one 
zenſe hat pretends to be very religious, but-underneath, or 


privately, is very wicked. 


(pen 6. Meta is the fame as trans, i. e. beyond or 
hange ; as, metamorphoſe, i. e. to change from one 

ſum, he or Form to another, | 

a Curt J. Peri ſignifies about; as, Periodical, i. e. any 


bing that has a 2 Time to turn about, or to per- 
m its Caurſe or Revolution in. — „ 
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W 2 8. Syn ſignifies with or together ; as, Synagiu 
| that is an Aſſembly or Company gathered together. 


Of INTERIECTIONS. 

Q. What is an Interjection “ 

A. An InterjeQion is a Particle made uſe of 
expreſs ſome ſudden Motion or Paſſion of the Mini 
as, ah ! alas! - | 
Of Interjections there are ſeveral Sorts, wr2. 

1. Admiring ; as, Heigb ! behold! O Rtrange! 

2. Deſpiſing ; as, piſhb ! phy ! ſhah ! tuſh! 

3. Mirth ; as, ha! ha! be! 


4. Sorrow ; as, ha! Ofad! alas! alack! ; 
5. Silence; as, hit! hum! mum! f 
6. Surprize; as, +4 hey! 

Calling to; as, Oh! ſohe!] hem! he! hip] | 
8. Names are ſometimes uſed for Interjections; x j 
* with a Miſchief! O the Villiany] &c. h 
| CHAP. V. 0 
Of the DERIVATION of WosDs, l 
Q. IN the Derivation of Morde, are Nani vill © 
Subflantives ever changed inte Verbs ? f 
| A. Ves 
* Mot of the InterjeQions are natural Sounds, common w / 

Languages. \ | oY 

Mr. Chambers, in his Univerſal Dictionary, makes the following 0b 

ſcryations : Some, ſays he, deny the Interjections to be Words, & 

any Parts of Speech, and make them mere natural Signs of the Ms 
| tions or Paſſions of the Mind, exprelled by theſe inarticulate Sou ... 
i ſeveral whereof Brutcs have in common with us.“ But as there 
þ Paſſions which muſt be repreſented in Writing and Diſcourſe, the It m1 
| terjection has a good Foundation in Nature, and is a neceſſary Pu of 
14 of Speech. | 
4 The celebrated Mr. Locke obſerves, that the Clearneſs, Beauty & mn 
of a geod Stile, conſiſt very much in the right Uſe of Particles = =; 
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A. Yes; many Names, and ſome Qualities or 
Adjectives, and ſometimes the other Parts of Speech, 
become Verbs, and denote and ſignify ſome Sort of 
Application of the ſame Thing, or the Thing ſigni- 
red by the Name; as, from a Houſe comes the 
Verb to houſe {homuze ;) from a Jie, comes to fiſh , 
from a Rule, comes to rule, &c. 

Q. Do Numes come from Verbs ? 

A. Yes; almoſt every Verb has ſome Name com- 
ng from it; and by adding the Termination er to 
a Verb, comes a Name ſignify ing the Agent or Doer ; 
as, from hear comes Hearer, or one that kears ; from 
run comes Runner, or one that runs. | 

Q. hat as Dualtties that end in y on n denote? 

A. 1. Qualities that end in y denote Plenty or a— 
bounding, and come from Names, by adding the End- 
ing y; as, from A ealih comes wealthy, i. e. one that 
has much Wealth; Zealth, healthy; Might, mighty. 

2, 9 that end in en, ſignify the Matter 
out of which any hing is made; as, Aſhben, 
Beachen, Oaten, Birchen; as, an oaken Stick, i. e. 
a dick inade of Oak. 

Q. IVhat do Dualities that end in ful come from and 
ſent; ® „„ 

A. From Names that denote Fulneſs; as, from 
fey comes joyful, i.e, full of Joy; Frum, Jruilful, 


chu, 


0S;% 


mei ff 


Ys; 


— 


on WU //, youthful, &c. | 
| Q. What ds Dualities that end in ſure denote £ 

— A. They generally have the ſame Senſe with , 

O1034 f 
f the le- I A, 
te Sound — VVT 
s there it 
fe, the It- muſt be learned by a careful Obſervance of their Uſe and Applicauon 
elſat) Pxt to the beſt Works of our moſt celebrated Writers. 


Concerning all the Particles, i. e. an Adverb, Conjunction, Prepo- 


eauty) b. fition, and Interjection, this in general may be obſerved, that they are 
; whit very often uſed interchangeably, or ons for another, according to the 
Tenor and Force of the Senteuce or Expreifons, as Is obvious to ever; 


Gicerning Reader. 5 
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forms 8 ſignify ing 
of no 


Qualities, are formed Qualities which denote Like. 


neſs; as, from Grant comes giantiy, i. e. like a 
Giant; Earth, earthly ; Heaven, heavenly. . 


note leſſening their Signification, are made by add- 


as, from Trouble comes troubleſome, i. e. full d 
Trouble; Delight, delighiſome, &c. 
Q. Nhat do Qualities ending with leſs and ly denote? 
A. 1. The Termination Ws being added to Name; 
ant; as, worthleſs, i.e, 
orth ; witleſs, heartleſs, careleſs, &c. 
2. By _— to Names, and ſometimes to 


Q. How are diminutive Qualilies ending in iſh 
derived © C | 
A. 1. Qualities diminutive, or Qualities that de. 


ing iſb to Qualities, and often to Names; as, gre, 


greeniſh, i. e. a little or ſomewhat green. u 
2. When Qualities in / come from Names W*! 
they generally denote Likeneſs ; as, wolf/h, i. e. le. 
a Wolf, from Wolf. St 
23. Some national Quaiities end in i/þ ; as, El 
Spaniſh, Daniſh, Scottiſh (or rather Scots or Scotch 
Swediſh, and denote the reſpective Kingdoms, or Pr 
perty thereof. | wi 
Q. What is a diminutive. Name or Noun £ _ 
A. A Name diminutive is a Word that commonly, i 
by the Addition of ſome Letters, or Syllable, to th: Ve 
Word from whence it comes, ſerves to denote a D. ( 
minution, or leflening the Senſe of the Word fron , 
. whence it comes; as, Lambkin,* from Lamb. ; 7 
Wl AA 
— | —dut 


* Kin being added to Lamb, leſſons the Signification of the Won bor 


for Lamb bin is a little Young Lamb. oe ( 
Ing is commonly the diminutive Termination to Animals; 4 ri 
Goſling, Duckling, & c. where it ſeems to ſignify young; ſo that Landis a 
is for Lambingy i. e. a young Lamb; the & being put here to make! 
better Sound. So likewiſe theſe following may be ſaid to be diminis 1 . 
tive, viz. Nag, Cottage, Pullet, Sprig, when conſidered with Reſped Mendi 
Horſe, Heaſe, Hen, Branch, & c. | Rely 


he Word; 


mals; 5 
t Lan 
o make! 
e dimim: 


Reſped 


with ſome ſmall 
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Q By what ether Means are Words derived from 


heir Primitives? 


A. By adding /hip, dom, ric, wick, neſs, head, 


Hood, &c. as, 


1. Words ending in hip, denote Office or Em- 
ployment, or Condition; as, Stewardſhip, Loraſbip, 


Fillowſhrp. 


2, Words ending in damn, ſignify Office or Charge, 
with Power and Dominion; as, Popedom, Kingdom, 
Dutedem. | 

3. Words ending in ric and wc, denote Office and 
Dominion; as, Bailituic, Biſhopric. : 

4. Names that end in neſs, ſignify the Eſſence of 
the Thing, and are formed from Qualities ; as, from 
white. comes HYhiteneſs ; from hard, Hardneſs. Theſe 
are called Abſtract Names. 

5. Names that end in hend and hood, denote the 
State, Condition, or Quality of a Thing or Perſon ; 
as, Godhead, Manhood, F/idnwhoad.: 

6. There are alſo Names derived from Qualities 
and Verbs which are made by adding the Ending 75, 
Change; as, from ang comes 
Length ; flrong, Strength; braad, Breadth; wide, - 
IWidth ; deep, Depth ; true, Truth ;—Alfo from the 
Verb to die comes Death. 

Q. Are any Englith Words borrowed from the Latin? 

A. Yes; a great many, and indeed almoſt all that 
are not Words of one Syllable, or do not come from 
Words of one Syllable, are borrowed from the Larm:; 
dut the greateſt Part of theſe the French or Italians have 
borrowed from the Latin, and we from them. | 

Q. What Rules have we to know when a Word is 
arived from the Latin? | | 

A. Theſe feven following, viz 

I. Words in ion in Engliſh, come from thoſe in Latin 
nding in ib as Queſtion from Dneftio; Religion, 
Religts; Education, Educatio, &c. Þ 
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ma 

II. Words ending in Hh, from thoſe in Latin end. 855 

ing in las; as, Liberty, Libertas ; Charity, Charitas, 3 

Veracity, Veracitas, &e. ; Pa 

III. Words ending in «de, are derived from the C 

| Latin, by changing o into e; as, Fortitude, Forlitude, 5 


Gratitude, Gratitudo. 
IV. Many Angliſb Words ending in ence and cy ate ſons 


derived from the Latin which end in t/a; as, Obed. I 
ence, Obedlientia; Clemency, Clementia, &c. | Th 
V. Qualities which end in d, are moſtly derived as, 
from thoſe in Latin, which end in us; as, frigi, you 
rigidus ; rigid, rigidus; &c. Alſo ſuch as have in her 
the laſt Syllable 7, n, or between the two Vowels: or 0 
as, illiterate, illileralus; obſcure, obſcurus; obſcene, N 


olfeenus, XC. | 
VI. Many Words ending in t come from Latiy of 0 


ones ending inns; as, vigilant, vigilans, &c. mor 
VII. Many Words ending in al, are derived 1 
from thoſe in Latin, which end in is; as, her al, Fen 


likeralis, &c.* 


4 Q 


—.— * 


4 RE ners 
FEE CHAPTER VI. bad, 
EryMorocGy ABSTRACTED and FEXEMPLIFIED. ſors 
HE #ngl;þ Language is divided into four 14085 
Kinds of Words, or Parts of Speech, vis. 8 
Names, Qualities, Verbs, gnd Particles, hie 
| | bad 
Of Names. Q 
Na Ms are fuch Words or Things as you can WW ,,;. 
ſee, feel, hear or underſtand, without another Word tze 
4g | * l ative 
joined to them; as, a Man, a Boch, Firtue, Vice, IVE 
Nc. They may allo be known by putting the Wor- 
| T hins * 


—— — — — 


— — 


\ 
* There are ſeveral other Words that are derived from the Lai, 
which cannot be brought under any Rule; as, Nature comes from ti: 
Latin Word Natura; Grace, Gratia; Vice, Vitium. 
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Thing after them, which they cannot have without 
making Nonſenſe ; thus you cannot ſay Man Thing, 
Bk Thing, Virtue Thing, &C. Ja 

There are three Sorts of Names, viz. Common 
Paoper, and Relative. 

Common Names are ſuch as comprehend a whole 
kind ; as, a Man, a Woman, a City, &C. | 

Proper Names are ſuch as belong to particular Per- 
ſons or Things: as, William, Mary, London, &c. 

Perſonal Names are ſuch as belong to Perſons or 
Things, to avoid the Repetition of the ſame Word; 

| as, initead of my own Name, I fay [; inſtead of 

your Name, I ſay yow cr thou ; and inſtead of his or 
her Name, he or e; and for Things without Life, 
or doubtful vt Sex, zt is uſed. . 

Names have alſo two Numbers, viz. the Singular 
and the Plural. The Singular Number ſpeaks but 
of one, as a Book. The Plural Number ſpeaks of 
more than one, as Books. | fe 

They have likewiſe three Genders, viz. Male, 
Female, and Neuter. | 


| IT. Of QuariTits. 

QUALITEES are ſuch Words as expreſs. the Man- 
ners, Properties, or Aſfections of Things; as, good, 
bad, wiſe, fooliſh, 8c, and require to be joined to 
ſomes other. Word to make ns underſtand them; as, 
a grind Man, a firong Horſe, &. They may be 
known by putting the Word Thing after them, 

which will make thera good Senſe; as, good Thing, 
bad Thing, white Thing. 1 


Qualities have alſo three Degrees of Compariſon, 
viz. the Poſitive, the Comparative, and the Super- 
ative; as, wiſe in the Poſitive, makes wiſer in the- 
Comparative, and wi/eft in the Superlative. 

; III. Of Verrs, 
VERBS denote the doing, being, or ſuffezing of 
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Perſons or Things; and are known by putting ſoms 


relative Name before them, to make them Senſe: 
as, I love, we lave.* 

Verbs have two Numbers, viz, I hope, Singular: 
we love, Plural. Likewiſe three Tenſes or "Timex, 
viz. preſent,. paſt, and future; as, I love, in the 
preſent Time, makes I Javed. in the paſt, and 7 ſoa!! 
or will.lave, in the future Time. 6 


f IV. Of PaRTicLES. 


PARTICLES are Words that denote ſome Circum. 
ſtance, Manner, or Quality of an Action, and are 
uſed: to join Sentences together: They are almol 
all Monoſyllables, and ate known by anſwering to 
none of the Properties of the other Parts of Speech, 
They are divided into Adverbs, Conjunctions, Prepo- 
ſitions, and InterjeCtions. 


The Manner of claſſing them, ſes in the Met bud 


Teaching, inſerted at the Beginning of this Book. 


ETyMolocy EXEMPLIFIED. 
HEN Madefty. ceaſes to. be the chief Ornamiwt 
WH of one Sex, and Integrity of the other, Society ii 
then. upon a wrong Baſis, and we ſhall 04 er A 
without 


— 9 


* Though ſome Words are uſed both as Names and Qualities, and 
alſo as Verbs; ſuch are cleſe, croſs, ſalt, light, &c. yet by the Senſe 
they are taken in, it is eaſily known to what Species each belongs, 
eſpecially as Names have commonly an Article before them and the 
| Qualities and Verbs their uſual Properties to diſtinguiſh them; . 

Cliſe, when a Name implies @ Field; cloſe, when a Quality implies 
refered, or conſiderate, as a cliſe Man; and when a Verb, fignibes # 
gonclude or ſhut up, as to cloſe a Diſccurſe, &c. 
Some Verbs include a Prepoſition along with them for an Eg. 
ing; as, fly about, admit of, ſet off, bold in, meet with, ſend for, turn oui 
Sc. Alſo a few may be uſed actively and paſhvely g as { am grit uu, 
or I grieve; Tam rexiced ; or I rejoice, &. 


Ce, 


Mode / 


after tl 


Inte, 


Nomi! 
derſtoc 


0 
The 


Othe 
here 
Secie 


- 


4 50 and ornamental. 


Q. In the above Paragraph, tell me what Part of 


Speech every Mord is, and why © 


A. Hhen) is an. Adverb of Time undetermined, 


(fee p. 89.) 


Madeſiy is a Name (becauſe it denotes the Thing 


itſelf) of the ſingular Number, (ſee p. 57.) 


Ceaſes) a. Verb active, becauſe it betokens doing, 
ee p. 75.) and has for. its nominative Word 


Mod 27 Yo. 


To) iz a Prepoſition (p. 91.) and is here the Sign of 


an infinitive Verb. | | 
Be) is an infinitive Verb in this Poſition, becauſc 


it follows another Verb, With the Prepoſition, or its 


Sign to before it, (ſee p, 81.) 


the Manner and Property of a Thing, (p. 67.) 
Ornamenl a Name as before, p. 57.) 
Of) is a Prepſic tion, (p. 91.) 
One) a Quality as before. 
Sex) a Name as before. 


after the former, with all underſtood after the latter. 


Nominative Caſe, and governs the Verb ceaſes, un- 
derſtood after it. 4 i 

Of) a Prepoſition as before. 1 

The} An Article, and is here ſet before a Quality. 
Other} is a Quality, but is here put for a Name, 
here Sex is underſtood, (p. 67.) 
Hciety) is a Name as before. 


The KINDS of WORDS, De. 22 . 


without Rules to guide our Fudgments in what is really. 


The} is the definite Article. which denotes-or fixes 
the Senſe of one or - mote: Particulars, and ſhews what 


you mean, (p. 21.) F | 
Chief} is a Quality or Adjective, becauſe it ſhews - 


And) a Conjunction copulative, and here joins 
Modeſiy and Integrity; likewiſe all that is expreſſed 


Integrity) is a Name of the third Perſon ſingular, 


1s] - 
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{x) 2 Verb paſſive (p. 77.) of the third Perſon 
fingular, froin the Verb aim, and has for its Nomi. 
native Word Society. 

Then) an Adverb of Time, p. 89.) 

Upen} is a Prepoſition as before. 

A) is an Article as before. | | 

Fring} is a Quality in its common Poſition, vis 
before a Name. 

Bafis} is a Name as before, 

And) a Con junction copulative as before. 

He) is a relative Name of the leading State, be. 
cauſe it. comes baſore the Verb ſhall be, (p. 59.) 

Shall be) ſhall is the helping Verb to be, for Bei; 
here a principal Verb, (p. 8-.) and has we for it 
Nominative Word. 

Ever after taken together is an Adverb, (p. 89.) 

/Vithout} is a Prepoſnion, (p. 91.) 

Rules) a Name of the plural Mumber. 


To guide} is an infinitive Verb, and is known by it 


Sign or Prepoſition 7 before it. 

Our} is a relative or poſſeſſive Quality, (p. 67.) 

Judgment a Name. of the plural Number, 

In) a Prepoſition as before. 

I}/hat) is a Quality put for a Name. as befor, 
p. 67. 
(P I) g Verb of the third Perſon fingular, and 
comes from am, which is called a Verb Subſtantive; 
it has for its nominative Word the Quality what, tit 
Name being underſtood. 

Really) an Adverb, (p. 89.) 

Becoming) is moſtly a Participle, but here it is1 
| Quality, (p 76.) : | 

And is a Conjunction, and here couples like Stat 
or Kinds. | | & = 

Ornamental) a Quality as before. 
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LCTUNS AV CI EU 


PART IV. 


CHAPTER I. 


, HAT ig Syntax? 
A. Ihe right joining of Words in a 
entence, or Sentences together. | 
Q. IVhat is @ Sentence 9 
A, A Sentence comprehends at leaſt a Name and 
Verb, by which ſome Sentiment or Thought of the 
lind is expreſſed 
Q. How many Sorts of Sentences are ibere? 
A. Iwo; fimple and compound. 
Q. hat is a femple Sentence? 
A. A ſimple Sentence is, where there is bnt one 
erb, and one Name the Subject of that Verb, cither 
preſſed or underſtood ; as, Feſus wept; a Lie 1 
hominable. 
Q. hat is a compound Sentence? | 
A. A compound Sentence is, when two or more 
atences are joined together; as, Cod created * 
| an: 
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and Chriſt redeemed him ; therefore let us lovs our Ci 
and our Saviour, | 

Q. How many Rules have we for joining Words right 
together in a Sentence; or for Engliſh Concord. 

A. The Fourteen General Rules, with ſome 
additional Remarks, which follow, are all that ar 
obferved by our beſt Writers, or neceſſary. in our 
Language. : 


GENERAL RoLES for ENGLISH CONCORD. 
RULE I. 
Verb muſt agree with its Nominative Word 


\ in Number and Perſon ; as, thou - reade/t; be 
readeth, or reads; we-read. | I 
RULE 


— . 


The Word that anſwers to the Queſtion, Vo is? Who does? Wa 
fuffers ? or What is What does? . What ſeffers 7 is the Name to which 
the Verb relates, and is called the Nominative- Word; as, I lr, 


#/bo loves? I. Here I is the Nominative Werd. He read. Wh 
reads? We. Here We is the Nominative Word: The Book is ru, 
N hat is read ©. Phe Book. Here Book is the Nominative Word. | 
Either the, Inſinitive Verb, or a whole Sentence may be the Nomi. 
native to the Verb; as, to play is pleaſant; to lie is abominable ; te bt 
careleſs of what others ſay of us, is a fatal Error; to puniſh the Juſt i u 
cod, &c. | 
: The Nominative Word is moſtly ſet after the Verb, when the Sen- 
tence begins witli an Adverb of Place; as, there are extenſtve Orban 
in Kent, there. or bere are numberleſs Curiofitics. ; 

The Maſculine Perſon anſwers to the general Name, which com- 
prehends both Male and Female; as, any Perſon ⁊bbo knows what l 
ayt,. 65C. ; 

5 firſt Perſon ſpeaks of himſelf, as, Tor we z the ſecond Perſon 

ſpoken to, as you or ye; when 1 ſpeak of myſelf and another, 1fay ui; 
when of you and another, I ſay ye or you; and all other Names, Ne. 
iatives and Qualities, muſt have their Verbs in the the third Perſoa 3s 
the. ſuue Number xe which they belong. 
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1 
MULE 41. 3 1 
When à Quality is varied according to its Number, i KY 
it muſt agree with its Name or Subſtantive; as, 7h:: 14 
an, thoſe Men ; that Book, thoſe Boobs.“ 1.48 
| RULE III. | 


The Relative muſt agree with its Antecedent, 
. e. its foregoing Name or Names, in Gender, 
lumber, and »Petſon ; as, %ig is the Boy who read: 
2 well ; he is. a very hopeful Youth : This is a charm- 
ing Girl, ſhe is very modeſt : [value this Boot, it con- 
ans good Marals. f | 


RULE IV. | 
When a Relative comes before the Verb, it mutt 
be of the leading State; as, I love, we love. When 
it is ſet after the Verb, it muſt be of the following 
State; as, my Father loves me, the Maſter loves us. 
Except 


[ 


- 
V 


_ 


* This, which in the plural Number makes zbeſe, and that which 
makes thoſe, are al! the Qualities that vary with the Number. Some- 
imes one of theſe is joined to a Name of the plural Number, when 
ſuch Name has no ſingular ; as, by this Means; or by theſe Means. 
Uther Qualities, by the Addition of 8, are no longer Qualities, or 
Qualities of the plural Number, (as ſome Grammarians would have 
hem) but Names; as, tbe Sweets of Proſperity z here Sweets is not a 
Quality, but implies the ſame Senſe, as the Pleaſures or Joys of Proſ- 
perity,—Every Word whatever it may be derived from, muſt be a 
Name, if it convey a perfect Senſe of itſelf, without the Help of 
aother Word. | ; 


F The Relative wwho can relate only to Perſons, which to Things, 
that either when we ſpeak of Perſons or Things; as, the Man who 
unes wwith me; the Table which. I bought; that Man, or that Houſe cue 
ee yonder. 


1 The leading State is ſet after an Imperative Verb; as, Read thou, 
earn you; or in aſking a Queſtion, the leading State inuſt follow the 
erb; as, Can ſhe go; Lives be there # 
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Except when there. comes a perſonal Relative q 
Nominative Word between the Relative and th 
Verb, then the Relative muſt be of the following . 
State; as, the Man whom I ſaw yeſterday, I take . 
be your Friend, whom you {or your Friend) have | 
long expeetcd. 


RULE V. 
Two or more Names having. a Conjunction en ; 
pulative between them, require a plural Verb; «if 
John and Jaſeph are {not is) gazd Boys; the Kin Ca 
and Ojicen reign (not reigns.) are 
RULE VI. = 
Two Relatives, or a Name and a Relative, . 50 
quire a Verb plural ;* as, thou and he are diligent ; | oc 
and ſhe are abroad; Fohn and I have been walking. 5 
RULE VII. ant 
Names of Number or Multitude may have eite -\!! 
a ſingular or a plural Verb, though the Name id T 


be ſingular ; as, the Mob is (or are unruly ; the Par 
liument is (or are) filting ; Part of the Army was (i 
were} ſlain. 


RULE VIII. 


« | + 

The Verb Subſtantive, 1. e. am, with its pal itio 

Time was, has the leading State of a Relative Nam x 

both before and after jt; as, thou art he ; who an! ti 

theje are they. | s 
. 716 

; RUL Vo: 

| 4 Prod. 

92858 We Laine 

* When a Relative belongs to ſeveral Verbs, it needs only te! rai 

. . 15 1 ue 

ex preſſed with the firſt? as be came, jaw, fought, and congue! N — And Corr 

When an Adverb, or any Expreſſion, ſignifying the Time, Pla pra, 

Manner, or Cauſe of a Thing, comes before the Verb, the leg Cer 

State of the Relative is ſometimes ſet before, and ſometimes after it poi 


as, Tbis /aid I, or this T faid ; then came ve, or then wwe came; (5 6 1 
T fo do; for what with wwe, or for that we Work, 


- 
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RULE IX. 


A Prepofition has the following State of a Re- 
lative after it; as, She abides with us; they came te 
mie. * | . 


RULE X. 


When two Names come together, the former is, 
by the Addition of 's, changed into the Genitire 
Caſe; as, Man's Life, for the Life of Man ; Chil- 
dren's Folly, for the Folly of | Children.,——— When 
three or more Names are connected by the Particles 
and, or, and nor, the Genitive Caſe is formed only 
from the laſt, though all the Poſſeſſives are under- 
ſtood; as, this is Abraham, Iſaac and Facob's In- 
vention ; it is either Margaret or Mary's Contriu- 
ance ; that is neither John nor F:feph's Performance. 
Alſo when ſeveral Names are taken together, as a 


Pfſeſor without a Conjunction; as, the Lord Mayor. 


ef London's Authority. 
| RULE 


— — 


— n th. 
— — 


Sometimes the leading State of a Relztive 1s ſet after the Prepo- 
tion 3 but when 2 Verb is underſtood ; as, ey came Leſore vue, i e. 
before we came. Here before is turned into an Adverb, and Toe be- 
longs to the Verb; but when the Verb is not underſtood, we ſay, 
they CEME bef 3e ut. 7 

+ Sometimes a Pe is formed before a Participle, with other 
Words conveying the Idea of a Name; 25, the King's going to Hanowes 
produced god Effects; the Parjen's bemg the richeſt Perjon in the Pay iſh, 
gained him double Reſpect, Fc. Tho' this 's be deemed by ſome ſevere 
Oritics and Linguitts an Impropriety, alledging that F is he only 
true Sign of the Coritive Caſe in Engl: Ves every Language has 
ſome Peculiarities of its own ; 23 Grammar is to be adapted to Lan- 
tage; as through Cuſtom we have enfranchiſed this 's to make 2 
Geritige Caſe by an eaſy Pronunciation; as it would be next to an Im- 
poſſibility to get clear of it, by varying the Expreſſions, whereit occurs; 
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RULE XI. 


Conjunctions connect like States; alſo the Ag. 
verb than, which always follows Qualities of the 
Comparative Degree; as, ſhe reviles you, and them 
_ me. Hie is two Inches taller than J, i. e. thay 
am. | | 


* 


„ i XIL 


A Comparative Adverb muſt not be ſet before a 
Quality compared by er or %; as, wiſer, wiſe/?, and 
not more wiſer, or moſt wiſeſt. | | 


RULE XIII. 


When two principal Verbs come together, the 
latter of them exprefles an unlimited Senſe, with 
| : the 


_——— 


P—_ 


and as it anſwers to the Cenitive Caſe in all other Languages, we may 
certainly without Injuſtice term it ſo in Engliſpd. But though an A- 
zrophe be allowed and tolerated in this Sirzorimn, cannot be uſed in any 
ether in Proſe Writings, with Propriety ; as it ſerves every where elle 
for a Contraction, or an Abbreviation, which being very deſtructive to 
Language, and always unneceſſary, ought carefully to be avoided. 
Though Abbreviations by the Uſe of the Afeſtroſ be lometimes cannot 
be omitted in Poetry; yet they ſhould be as ſeldom uſed as poſlible; 
it being obſervable that our Poets themſelves might add much Her- 
mony to their Numbers by uſing their abreviatirg Licence leſs fre- 
quently. Note farther, The A/frophe is ſometimes uſed to dencte 
the Plural Number, without the leaſt Pretence for it; as Quarto's, 
Folio's, for Quartos, Folios, Sc. Alſo the 's is ſometimes written ; 
ſuperfluouſly before Participles in ig; as, the Doctrine of a future 
State's being univerſally taught, produces much good, Se Irfteal e, 
The Doctrine of a future State being univerſally taught, Cc To ex- 
plain, the Nature, Circumſtance, &c. of the Nominative Word by the 
Participle in ing, is accounted both an expreſſive and elegant Way of | 
writing. ' 


the Prepoſition 4% before it; as, he loved 79 learn: F 
thuſe ts dance; and is called the infinitive Verb, which 
may alſo follow a Name or a Quality; as, a Time 10 


fng; d Bak delightful to read * 


% 


RULE X1V. 


Mhoeſe being the Genitive Caſe of who, ſhould 
not be uſed but when it relates to Perſons; as, this 
Vialin, whoſe Goodneſs I know, is an improper Sen- 
tence, and ought to be expreſſed thus, his Violin, 
of which I know the Goodneſs; and on the contrary, 

eaking of Perſons, we ſhould fay, this is a young 
Man, or young Woman, whoſe Worth I know; and 


not, of which I know the Worth, which would not be 


Concord. t 


/ 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 


'K es Names as want the ſingular Number 


are moſtly joined to a Verb ſingular; as, The 
News is barren. Your Wages is ſmall. The Compaſſes 
is broken, *T he Mages of Sin is Death, 
"2 2. When 


8 a 


3 


* The Scholar will beſt underſtand this, by being told that in- 
finitive, or invariable Verbs, having neither Number, Perſon, nor 
Nominative Word belonging to them, are known or governed by the 
Prepoſition e coming before them. The Sign to is often underſtood; 
as bid Robert and his Company (to) tarry ; you will find him (te be) 
honeſt, Ce. | 


+ Theſe two laſt Rules having been inſerted in former Editions 
among the additional Remarks, were two much neglected, and are 


therefore inſerted in this as Syntax Nules, to engage the Attention in a 


2.ure particalar Manner. ö 
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2. When two or more Names of different Num. 
bers are in a Sentence, with a Disjunctive Conjunc. 
tion between or among them, and equally related to 
a common Verb; the Verb agrees beſt with the 
neareſt ; as, the General, or the Officers have orderel 
Supper ; the Caſh, the Book, or the Bills, are in the 
Deſt, neither the Bills, nor the Back, nor the Caſh, i 
M | | 

3. In Poetry, the following State of a Relative 
may come between the helping Verb and its Prin- 
cipal ; as, I hall them teach, for [ ſhall teach them. 

4. The Articles a and an mult never be ſet be. 
fore Names of the plural Number, but the before 
either Singular or Plural; as, a Man, an Ox, tl 
Hun, or the Ox. 

5. Ihe Relative who is only to be uſed when we 
ſpeak to or of Perſons: thut, either when we ſpeak 
of Perſons or Things; and which only when we 
ſoeak f Things, as before obſerved: Notwith- 
ſtanding in ſeveral of our Church Prayers, &e. 
which is improperly put for who, as in the Lords 
Prayer, we ſay, Our Father which art in Heaven; 
inflead of Our Father who art in Heaven. Again, 
Spare thou them, O God, which confeſs their Faults, 
ought to be, who confeſs therr Faults. 

6. Of ſhould not be uſed after Participles in ing: 
For Example, it would be wrong to ſay, theſe Lines 
are not deſerving of a Place in this Back. 

A Prepyfition is often underſtood after a Vero; 
4d, he was baniſhed (from) England; And it is gene- 
rally underſtood when the Verb has both a Nellie 
and a Name, or two Names following it; as, I Hart 
bought (tor) my Sifier @ new Bible. 

8. When a Oualty has not a Name ex preſſed 
with it, one is always underſtood ; as, .{urmn 1 Ile 


Right (Hand) of St. Paul's (Church.) 


9. \ 
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9. A Prepsfition before a Quality, without a 
Name, is moſtly uſed for an Adverb, as, in particular, 
in earne/l, of late: Aiſo before an Appellative or 


0 comman Name ; as, Man by Man, in Feſt, on Purpgſe, 
d wider Cilour, by Halves, &C. : 
he 10. Several Qualities joined to a Name without 


3 Conjunction intervening, may be accounted a 
compound Quality; as, an_huneft, clear, ſenſible, 
wung Man; And when a Conjunction comes be— 
fore the aſt, the Name ihould only be expreſſed 
before the firſt Quality, or after the laſt; as, a 
Wife, kind, diſcreet, chaſte and amiable, or, a kind, 
diſcreet, chafle and amiable Mie. | | 
11. A Negative in Eugliſb cannot be expreſſed by 
two Negatives; as, it was not gord for Nothing : I 


we cannot eat: none, &a. Such Expreſſions are Sole- 
ak ciſms, which inſtead of Negatives make Affirma- 
we tives, and ſignify as much as, It was good for ſome- 
h- thing ; I can eat ſome. | 

ce. 12: The Participle in ing, ſupplying frequently 
J's the Place of the Infinitive Verb, &c. affords us many 
n; beautiful Variations in, our Language ; and may be 
in, uſed in ſeveral Pofitions, viz. I. Directly after ample 
Its, Verbs; as, I like working, i. e to work, 2. After 

thoſe Verbs which include the Prepolitions for, in, of, 

7 or to, along with them for an Ending; as, Lambs fit 


nes fir killing, i.e. to be killed; he delights in walking, 
i. e. 10 walk; you are proud in ſerving them, i. e. to 
'0; ferve them; uſed to riding, i. e. t ride. 3. After the 


ne. Article the; the reading. of that Book is very inflruc- 

ue live, i. e. that Book is very inſtructiue to read. 4. 

abt After a Prepoſition; as, fired with dancing, i. e. with 
be Exerciſe, &c. In the two Sitnations laſt men- 

(ed Yoned, zt always ſupplies the Place of a Name. 

ite 13. All Participles, except that in ing, are always. 


to be uſed. in the paſt Time, after the helping Verbs- 
| BE have 


%4 

o 

7 
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have or had; as, I have ſcen, I have drunk, &, 
Alſo with am or be to make paſſive Verbs; as, Ian 
forſaken ; it was given the Lottery was drawn, &, 


"The pa Time joined to any of thoſe helping Verbs 


is manifeſtly improper; for we do not ſay, I hae 


Jaw; I have drunk ; it was gave; the Lottery was 


arew, &c. . 

14. The leading Adverbs, whether, either, require 
ar to follow each of them in a Sentence; alſo neither 
requires nor, and relates ſeparately to 7zwo Perſons 47 
Things only; as, whether you or I go; either you ar 
{1 mult go, neither you nor he will go. When more 
Perſons, Cc. follow, the ConjunGioa is repeated, 
or at leaſt underſtood after each; as, neither the Paper, 
nor the Pens, nor the Ink is here. 

15. The following Phraſes or Expreſſions, being 
authoriſed by Cuſtom, and not reducible to Rule, 
may be called Angliciſms, viz. a few Days; many « 
Time; methinks; every ten Years; while the Bk 
was a-printing ; while the Stream was a-running, &c. 

16. In Proſe Writings we very often find can. 


dring, for wandering ; ſbortniug, for fhortening; 


lengthning, for lengthening; cou'd, for could; doit, 
for do nat ; may nt, for may not, &c. All which, with 
others of the like Stamp, may be called Burbar!ſn;, 
and ought carefully to be avoided. 

17. When two Clauſes of a Sentence refer equally 
to What follows, they mutt be both properly con- 
nected to it; as, Never was a Man ſo troubled, ar 
ſuffered Half the Uneafineſs as I have done this Even- 
ing—Should be, / troubled as I have been, or ſufferts 
E{a/f the Uneaſineſs I have done this Evening. 
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5 
CHAP. II. 


Of the ORDER of the ENGLIsH LANGUAGE, and. , 
x TRANSPOSITION. 


HAT Rurks have you for the Order or 
2 W proper placing of Words in a Sentence © 

A. The general Order of the Engliſh Language 
is as follows, viz. Qualities are generally ſet before the 
Names they belong to; as, 20% Men, good Horſes. 
An Article always comes before the Name it belongs 
to; as, a Book: But if the Name have a Quality 
belonging to it, then the Article is ſet before the 
Quality ; as, a large Bock. The Verb generally fol- 
lows the Name; as, Miniſters preach. | he Particles 
are made Uſe of when we would expreſs the Inſtru- 
ment wherewith, or Manner how a Thing is done, and: 
are uſed in almoſt all Places and Poſitions ; as in this 
Example, viz. The Beams of the Sun with incredible 
Speed paſs from Fleaven through the Air to the Harth, 
endnwed with Heat and Light, by (with or through} 
which they comfort us, and quicken the Plants which 
Cod has provided far our Uſe and his Glory. Yet to 
inſtance all the Variations the Order of our Language 
admits of, would be endleſs. 

Q. Have you any Thing further to ebſerve with 
Respect to the /ards in, or Beauty of, a Sentence? 

A. The particular Words of. a Sentence ought: 
generally to be as different from one another, both 
in Senſe and Sound, as a due Preſervation of the 
Subject and Harmony of the whole will permit; and 
placed in, a Manner moſt grateful to the Ear, pro- 
vided the Senſe be no Way hurt by it. Agreeable to 
this, our beſt Writers, tor Eaſe and Elegance, obſerve . 
that the Beauty of a Sentence conſiſts chiefly in the 
Smoothneſs of the Words in general, and in the 
Choice of Qualities, ſuitable to the Subject in 175 

1K 


do you come ? 


. on I ee 2 
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Likewiſe that the Reſt of the Words fall in ten 
natural Order (as above) according to their Apree.| 
ments, Difagreements, Relations, and Dependencig 
one upon another; as in this Example, Contentm 
confifis in ſuitxg our Deſires to Things, and nit Thim 
4% our Defires; in being thankful for what. we hi, 
and net uneaſy fir what tue bude nad: And he who my 
allains this Virtue to Perfeftion, not only enjoys the con. 
Rleateſt Pleaſure in this Life, but takes the moſt certin 
GWurſe to jecure to himſelf the "Foys of the next. 

All Repetitions of the ſame Word,.or even War 
which expreſs the ſame Thing, are carefully to be 
avoided: Except, 

1. When the Senſe would he otherwiſe obſcur, 
as it mult be, by not repeating the from in the {. 
jowing Sentence: {t proceeds not from Stupidity, ore 
Hes hf Neglect, but from a generous Liberality of Sau. 5 

2. When it is to excite the Attention; as, Ever Wl — 
Hefion, nay every Intention, every Defign of Man, i 


| known to the Almighty : He ſees nat only what he dia, 


but what he aims al. 


Of TRANSPOSITION. ( 
Q. Phat 1s Tranſpeſitiun? cie 


A. Tranſpoſition is the placing of Words in 2 tl 
Sentence or Sentences, out of their natural Order, ls. 
to render their Sound more harmonious and agreeabls pr1 
to the Ear; as, 

1. The Name or Subſtantive is often put out >! | 
its Place, eſpecially when here ori is ſet before th: the 
Verb; as, there was: a Man, i. e. a Man was: iti mn 
the Cuftom ; i. e. the Cuſtom is. Vi 

2. The Prepoſition is frequently tranſpoſed ; as, 
pom do you dine with? for, with whom do you dine * L, 
What Place do you- come from? for, from what Plau 


| Q. My 
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Q. May Wirds in a Sentence be placed in what Order 
we pleaſe x | | 
; w_ we mult in Engliſh, as well as in all 
other Languages, follow the Uſe of the beſt Speakers 
and Writers. | 
The cleareſt and beſt Writers in Proſe have the 
feweſt Tranſpoſitions in their Diſcourſes; and in 
Poetry they are never uſed, but when the Nature and 
Harmony of the Verſe require it; as, 
Man's fir ft Diſobedience, and the Fruit 
Of that forbidden Tree, whoſe mortal Taſte 
Breught Death into the Nord, and all our IF, 
With Leofs of Eden, tell one greater Man 
Reftore us, and regain the bliſsful Seat, 
Hing heavenly Muſe, &c. 
The Order is thus: Heavenly Muſe, fing of Man's 
firſt Diſobedience, &c. 


—— 


CHAP; III. 
Of GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 


6 Figures in general are Four, vs. 
1. An Ellipſis DDefect) which implies a Defi- 
ciency, 2. A Pleonaſm (Luxuriancy) implies ſome- 
thing more than needful. 3. An Enallage (Exchange) 
is one Thing put for another. 4. A Soleciſm {(Impro- 
priety) is a faulty Speech or Sentence. 

Q. What it an Ellipfis ? | 

A. An Ellipſis is either of a Letter or a Word; 
the former denotes the Want of one or more Letters 
in a Word ; the latter, the Want of one or more 
Words in a Sentence. 
* Can you give any Example of the Ellipfis of 

eller x 

A An Ellipſis of a Letter is threefold: 1. A 
taking away, when the Defect is in the Beginning, 

0 


' 
? 
g 
. 
. 
3 
x 


28, aright, for rig! . ariſe, for ri E, &c. Some 
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of a Word; as, 7o quit, for acquit ; to, ſpy, for % 
e. 


mend, for amend. 2. A Contraction, when the 


Q. 


fect is in the Middle,; as faith, for ſayeth ; ſrrortning, A. 
for ſhortening ; Hindrance, for Hinderance. z. AR 
cutting away when the Defect is in the End; », . 
* for thrugh ; fore for rough: "5 
Give ſome Examples of an Hllipis of a Hard? 3 

A. The Kleie A Wo Cn in ſuch Exprel. Mar 
ſions as theſe, viz. I live at the Lion, for I live at the * 
Sign of the Lion: « Weird ts the Wiſe, for a Wit A 
ſpoken % the NMiſe; when you come. to St. Paul) Lett 
(Church) then turn to the Left (Hand): Or, when |” 
Word: has been mentioned juſt hefore, and may of of 
ealily be kept in Mind; therefore in a Relative Sen. Q 
tence, the Antecedent is feldom repeated; as, | Lett 
bought the Book, which (Book) I read; or as pointing A 
to a Man, you need not fay, who is that Man? hit furt! 


Wor 
for e 


its E 


who ig that? or drink you Red (Wine) or White? 
Sometimes a whole Sentence is left out; as, It 1s our 
Duty ta pay Reſpect and Deference ta all thoſe that an 


- wirtueus; ſo (it is our Duty to pay Reſpect and De. 


terence) to all thoſe who bear any Office in the State. Wir 
In fhort, whenever one or more Words are left 15 
but, that Expreſſion is faid to be elliptical. . 
Q. Fhat is a Pleonaſim? | y ; 
A. A Pleonaſm is either of a Letter or of a Word: WW" 
"The former denotes the Luxuriancy of one or more 
Letters in a Word; the latter the Luxvriancy of one 
or more Words in a Sentence. Jr 
Q. Can yu give any Example of the Pleonaſm of «Mp. 
Letter | f 
A. Sometimes the Luxuriancy is at the Bginning; 


times it is in the Middle ; as, what/cever, for whak 
ever ; thorough, for through, &. Sometimes It b 
in the End; as, 1% ſharpen, fer ts ſharp ; to awaken, 
for te awake, | * 0: 


—— — dnt heh” wo N * 
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Q. Can yu give the Pleona mM if a WW rd ? - 
A. The Pleonaſin of a Word occurs in ſuch Sen- 


as yet, for yet, &, And is called a luxuriant Con- 
nection, When the needleſs Word is a Conjunction; 
as, Ann and Mary, and Sarah and Fane, for Ann, 
Mary, Sarah and Fane, * 
Q. What is an Enallage © 5 
A. An Enallage is in the like Manner either of a 
Letter or a Word: The tormer denotes the Change 
of one or more Letters in a Word; the latter the Change 
of one or more Words in a Sentence. by 
Q. Can you give an Example of the Enallage of a 
Letter i 
A. When one Vowel is ufed for another; as, 
further, for farther ; do ſow, for to ſew; ſware, for 
wore ; ſpake, tor ſpoke ; imply, for employ ; inguire, 
for enquire, XC. . Or when a Letter is made to change 
its Place; as, Theater, for Theatre. 
Q Con you give un {Example of the Enallage of a 
Tord: | I 
Wh A. The Enallage of a Word is when a collective 
Name finguiar has a Verb, Perſon, or Relative plu- 
ral; as, A Score are too many; the Company (they) 
onde BF te it among them. 2. When ſeveral ſingular Names 
more re comprehended in a Relative plural; as, The 
F oe and the Girl, they are diverting themſelves, &c, 
3. When ſeveral Names relate to a common Verb; 
Fr % The Bock or the Deſe is come, &. 4. When a 
Prepolition is ſet after i's Names; as, Me went hoame- 
ing; ards, for we went towards home ; the amen whom 
ome. were talking of, for the Women of whom we were 
ho ting. 5- When a Verb or Prepofition - implies 
ther of two Names; as, Mix Ihe Mine with Mater, 
aber r nix the Walter with Wine: With ſeveral other 
. (u eriations of the like Kind. 


: 1 | Q. I ha- 


tences as theſe; / Jaw it 'wwith my Eyes, for 1 [aw it; 
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Q. What do you call a Holeciſm? 

A. A Solcciſm is a prepoſterous Way of ſpeaking 
or writing, and generally implies, or literally ſig. 
nifies a Contradiction or Blunder; as, ſbut the Dy 
and come. in, for come in and ſhut the Door. Ty 
Houſe is full of People before any Body comes in. Ht 
arank it all up, and gave. away the Refl. I cl th 
Loaf into three Haves. My Maſter, his Sen and |, 
were alone in the Garden. I cannot drink none. 

Are there no mare Grammatical Figures? 
A. The two following, as Conceits or WYitticiſn, 
may be claſſed with them, though they cannot pro. 
perly be called either Grammatical or Rhetoric] 
Figures, viz. bs 

1. A SIMPLE CONCEIT is a /Fticiſm formel 
upon a Repetition of a Word or Words derived from 
one another, or from ſuch as have a Reſemb)ance 
in Sound; as, Tis true as Truth itſelf To bite the 
Biter. He was hampered in Hampſhire, Thaug 
ſhe be not fair, ſhe is rare. Bread is now Bread i. 
deed, (i. e.) ſcarce. Jo which may be added Pung 
Catches, Bulls, Sc. as, a Jockey being aſked the 
Age of a Horſe, clapped his Hand upon the Back 
of the Beaſt, and afhrmed he was under five, meaning 
his four Fingers and Thumb. He remembered all thi 
he did nat forget. 5 
2. A COMPLEX CONCEIT is a Witticiſm, or 
Species of Wit, the true Senſe or meaning of which 
is not eaſily difcovered ; ſuch as an Ænigma or Riddt, 
a Paradox, a Rebus; as, a Perſon being aſked hi 


Nane, anſwered Twenty Shillings; meaning MARK 


(i, e. 13S. 4d.; NOBLE (0s. 8d) which togethe 
make Twenty Shillings. r, if one ſhould ſay d 
Yeſterday, 

[ was Te- morroto, but am not To-day, 


Jt ſhall be one Day hence; my Name diſplay. 


CHA 
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EXERCISES; 6r EXAM LES of Bap ExGLisn, 
tender all the Rules of SYNTAX. 


Example under Rule I. 


A Verb muſt agree with its Nominative Word 


A in Number and Perſon. | 
T he preſent Time with the helping Verbs. 

* I do ſtudy, while thou does play. James doit 
cough, We do ſneeze. Ye doth keep lilence. 
They does weep. ; 

J is leaping. Thou is laughing. % are cry- 
ing. We is coming. You art golig. I tw Servan's 
is tarrying. 

The paſi T ime with the helping Verbs. 

I has fought. Thou haſt babbled. Haſt the Crow 
ever been white? We haſt adviſed well. Yehath 
tofled. They has loitered. | | 

{ hadſt laid long. Thou had ſounded. A School- 
boy hadit learned well, We hadſt repeated. Ye 
hadſt toiled. The Waves had foamed. 6: 

| were beaten. Thou was flattered. - Fohn waſt 
derided. We was playing. Ye waſt dancing. "The 

' dervants was walking. 
The future T ime. 

i wilt go To-morrow. Thou will aſk twiee. 
The army wilt winter there. We wilt engage. Ye 
wilt mourn, Diligent Boys wilt learn, | 

1 ſhalt never be tamed. Thou ſhall not commit 
Adultery. Jahn ſhalt be adviſed. We thalt be led. 
Ye ſhalt be ſet down. Fools wilt trifle, : 

L Prin- 
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another. Who taught thou to dance ? Ar. 
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Principal Verbs. in all the Times. 
A crooked Horn ſound. Peeviſh Infants cries, 
Plumbs is eaten. Rivers overflows. Many ſorrow. 


ful Days has been ſeen. Evil Communications cor. 


rupts good Manners. We hears that ſeveral Regi- 
ments is ordered to Flanders. Tranſports wilt be 
taken up at Leith. | 

Examples under Rule IT. 


V HEN the Quality or Adjective is varied 


according to its Number, it mult agree with 


-its Name or Subſtantive. 


This Men are exceeding wiſe. Theſe Man loves 
Liquor. "Thoſe Maſter is indulgent. That Boys 


love Play. That Fellows ſtand by one another. 


Examples under Rule III. 
HE Relative mult agree with its Antecedent, 
z. e. its foregoing Name or Names, in Gender, 


Number, and Perſon. 


Your Father is very healthful, tho' ſhe be turned 


of Sixty. Thy Siſter keeps goods Company, and is 


well reſpected, he behaves 'genteelly, My Book is 
cleaner than thine, tho' ſhe be older. My Friend 


and I were at Church Yeiterday, where he heard a 


good Sermon. Thou and he are very ingenious, 
and deſerve Commendations, we furely ſtudy hard. 
My Father and Mother are in the Country, where 
they propoſe to ſpend the Summer. Art and Study 
mend Nature's Defe&ts, ye exerciſe our Faculties. 
Sally, you and your Siſter would be always in the 
Garden, he are very fond of Flowers. 

Example under Rule IV. 


V HEN a. Relative comes before a - Verb, it 


muſt be of the leading State: When a 


'Relative is ſet after a Verb, it mult be of the following 


State. 
My Father loves I. Them always ſtand by one 


One 


Jin 
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Examples under Rule V. 

PWO or more Names having a Conjunction 

Copulative between them, require a Plural 
Verb. ö 1 | 
George and Daniel has been fighting. Honour 
and Renown attends virtuous Actions. Conſtancy 
and Temperance in our Actions makes Virtue 
trong. Reputation and Honour delights the Minds 
of many. The Gentlemen and Ladies has ordered 


upper. | 
l Examples under Rule VI. 
VO Relatives, or a Name and a Relative, require 
„ Verb plural. | 
My Brother and J was at Church Yeſterday. Fohn 
and thou is very abuſive. She and he are going abroad. 
Thou and LI is to pay a Viſit. | 
Examples under Rule VII. 
N of Number and Multitude may have 
either a ſingular or a plural Verb, though the 
Name itſelf be ſingular. 
O! what a great Flock of Geeſe are there 
Where is it fled ? The Parliament is fitting. Common 
People judge by Report. 
Examples under Rule VIII. 
TR Verb Subſtantive, i. e. am with its paſt 
# Time wos, has the leading State of a Relative 
both before and after it. | 
Thee art him. Theſe are them. Whom art thou. 
Me am him. "This is her. Ye are them. | 
Examples under Rule IX. 
A Prepofition has the following State of a Relative 
a X. after it. | | . | 
155 is below. I. She abides with thou. Here is 
2 Letter for thou. They came to me. To who will 
vou give that? To thou. | 
1,2 | Ex- 
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Læumples under Rule X. 
. two Names come together, the former 
f is, by the Addition of 's, turned into the 
Genitive Caſe. 
| Borrow your, Brother Book for me. I he Nation 
Peace is diſturbed. Phe Lord Name be praiſed, 
The Fatker's Prodigaliry will be the Son Shame and 


heggary. Death is all Men Fate. 


. Examples under Rule XI. 
( »Onjunctions, and the Adverb than, connect like 

„ States. | 

John and thee are better Scholars than me. You 
converſe more with them than with I. She is more 
genteei than thee. It behoves her and thou to enquire 
into the Truth of the Matter. | 

Example under Rule XIT. 
Comparative Adverb muſt not be fet before 3 
Quality compared by er or ,. 

Sarah is more fairer than Ann, Thou art the moſt 
wiſelt Boy J ever faw. Death is the moſt thockingeſt 
1hing. | 
Examples under Rule XIII. 

\/ HEN two principal Verbs come together, 

/ } the latter having the Prepoſition 79 before it, 
is called the Infinitive Verb, and may alſo follow 
a Name or a Quality. 

I expect to dine at the Cavern to-day, and to 
ride to Durham in the Evening, with an Intent to 
dance at the Aſſeinbly. A Diverſion © healthful to 
practice. Why do we fee the liberal Man do Acts 
of Charity, or the proud Man deſpiſe his Interiors? 
Eid the Servant wait 'till Nine. Ex- 


„ 4 


CC 
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* Tie Examples unter this Rule are all Right, as the Infiritise Vers 
i admit of Variation; but in an Interregatine or Imperative Sentence, 
p74 Ng 7 0 bring underſtood, it it often taten by the Scholar for a variable 
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Examples under Rule XIV. 
HesE, the Genitive Caſe-of who, ſbould not 
be uſed but when it relates to Perſons. 

This Book, whoſe Author I know, is very edi- 
fying-- I ſhall not part with this Horſe, whoſe Ac- 
ions pleaſe me. This Man is a Friend, whoſe M orth 
] know. The Mutton, whoſe Flavour you com- 

mended Yeſterday at Ditner, was bought ef your 
| Tenant, whoſe (Economy and Management 1 ad- 
mirc, and which Stock is very great. 


— 


* —— — 


HAP. V. 
PrROMISCUOUS EXERCISES, 
PRAXIS J. 


HE Miniſters preaches; but Sinners hear not; 
Thee and me are both accuſed of . the ſame 
1 Far lt. 
Frugality and thdoftry is the two Hands of Fortune. 
t The Heavens declares the Glory of God; : and the 
t MW Firmament ſhews his Handy-work. 
The Men drinks heartily, and cateſt ſparingly. 
He is mindful of his Maſter commands, 
, A Man Manners commonly thapes her Fortune. 
: O Lord, thou is our F ather, thou has made Summe 
V and Winter, 
By him was all Things created, that is in Heaven, 
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0 and that art on Karth. 

0 Learning and Knowledge is Ornaments in Youth, 
0 Them that oppreſs the Poor to increaſe thei: 
5 Riches ; and them that gives to the Rich, ſhall ſurely 
| come to want. 

» Why {ſtands thou ſo far of, and hideth thine Face 


in the needfal Time of Trouble. 
Prudent Men foreſces Evil; but the Simple paſ or. 
i and is punithed. 
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PRAXIS II. 


Icero was the moſt eloquenteſt of all Orators 
The beſt and moſt wiſeſt of Men doth ſometimes 

err. ' 

Thou commonly truants much, and is very idle 
which is moſt pernicious Things. 

I hate thy Manners, which does not reverence 
Superiors. 5 | 

God abhorreth thy Hypocriſy, who hears Sermons 
but does not regard them, 

Thou and thy Brother ſhall viſit our Country- houſe, 

A Conſcience free from Guilt laugh at falſe Accuſers; 
but Fear is common to guilty Perſons. 

Glory ſurvive goods Men after Death : Death takes 
not her Crown away. 

The moſt readieſt Way to arrive at Glory, is to be 
what we deſires to be accounted. 

'There dwells rational Piety, modeſt Hope, and 
chearful Reſignation, = 

The moſt (trongeit Things is in Danger, even from 
the molt weakeſt. | 

I takes it to be a principal Rule in Life, not to be 
too much addicted to any one Thing. 

How many unzuſt and wrong Things js authoriſec 


by Cuſtom. = 
PRAXIS III. 
'HOSE which chuſe a private Life and Retire- 

- ment, though them may exert every generous 
ſocial Virtue, as far as their influence reach, makes 
not the molt eminenteſt Figure in Hiſtory. 

Them that diſagree with their Neighbours, pr“ 
cure to theirſelves much Hatred; but Men of mect 
Spirits hearkens to good Advice, and had rather ſufter 
Wrong than contend with any one. | 
To be careleſs of what others ſay of we, are a fatal 
Error, The Fear of Infamy are the Shicld of Viriue, 

WHO 


CONSTRUCTION. 127 


who ſhould never be laid down. To be negligent: 


of ours Character, makes we negligent of ours Con- 
quct. It am not enongh that we Is virtuous, us 
ſhould be careful alſo to appear fo, and publickly 
diſcourage Vice in others, as well as refrain from the 


Practice of it ourſelves. | 


PRAXIS IV. 
EN who is forward to Vice is expoſed to the 


Devil Temptations ; . which Enemy of Man- 


kind have long been accuſtomed to Miſchief, and 
rejoice to find a Mind inclined to Iunpiety. 


There are no Charm in the Female Sex that can 


ſupply the Place of Virtue. Without Innocency, 
Beauty art unlovely, and Quality contemptible. 
Goods Breeding degenerate into Wantonneſs, and 
Wit into Impudence. 

take it to be an Inſtance of a noble Mind, to 
bear great Qualities, ' without diſcovering in. a Man 


Behaviour that him am conſcious of being ſuperior: to 


the Reſt of the World. 


Men of profligate Lives, and ſuch as find them 
ſelves incapable of riſing to any Diſtinction among 
their Feliow-creatures, is for pulling down all Ap- 
pearances of Merit which ſcems to upbraid they; and 


datyritts deſcribes nothing but Deformity. 


By a generous Sympathy in Nature, we feel our- 
ſelves difpoſed to mourn, when any of our Fellow- 


creatures is afflicted; but injured Innocency is an 
Object that carries in it. ſomething inexpreflibly_ 


moving, it foften the . molt manlieſt Heart with the 
tendereſt Senſations of Love and Compaſtion, til! 
at Length it confeſſes its Humanity, and flow out 


into Tears. 
| PRAXIS V. 


T Here art no Body ſo weak of Invention, which 


cannot aggravate or make ſome little Stories 
10 
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to vilify his Enemy; and there is few but has goog 
inclinations to hear they. ITS, 

A ſolid and ſubſtantial Greatneſs of Soul look 
down with a generous Neglect on the Cenſures and 
Applanſes of the Multitude, and place a Man beyond 
the little Noiſe and Strife of 1 ongues. 

VWhy do' we fee the generous Man forgive his 
Fnemies, the liberal Man do Ads of Juſtice to the 
Poor, the ſtout Man fight, aud the wiſe Man adviſcs? 
but to acquire the Reputation of ſuch or juch: 
meritorious Action. Next to being in Reality vir. 
tuous, there art nothing fo much to be praiſed az 
the Reputation of being {6. 

Moſt Men is governed by. Cuſtom or Authority; 
not one in ten thouſand think. for herſelf ; and that 
few, which have Courage enough to reject the Force 
of either, dares not act up to their Freedom, far 
Fear or incurring the Cenſure of Singularity. 

ihe Uſe we makes of Lite alone render it god 
or bad. If a Man lives up to the Rules of Virtue, 
his Life cannot be too long; if, on the contrary, be 
follow irregular Courſes, he-cannot be too ſhort. 

There is nothing fo delighttwl, ſays Plate, as tlie 
hearing, or the ſpeaking of T'rvih; for which Reaſon 
there are none Converſation fo agreeable as that of the 
Man of Integrity, which hear without any Intention 
to deceive, and ſpeak without any Intention to betray, 

PRAXIS VI. 
THERE is nothing that more betray a baſe and 


ungenerous Spirit, than the. giving of ſecr:t 


Stabs to a Man Reputation. | | ; ch 
The greateit Souls has ſometimes ſuffered their» enes 
ſelves to be tranſported with the Delight they takes lan: 
in the Enjoyment of Riches. The Name of Wealth, Th 
ſays a Philoſopher, attract more Reverence than Wit uns. 


dom, Sweetneſs of Diſpoſition, or even Virtue ny 
| | (Mts 


CONSTRUCTION. I'2t; 


Education is to the Mind what Cleanlineſs are to- 
e Body ; the Beauties of the one, as well as the: 
ther, is baniſhed, if not totally loſt, by Neglect. 
ind as the moſt richeſt Diamond cannot ſhoot forth 


his. s Luſtre without the {kilful Hand of the Poliſher; 
te will the latent Virtues of the nobleſt Mind be 
(cs? Nuried in Obſcurity, if not called forth by Precept 
ch a ad the Rules of goods Breeding. | 


The Prerogatives of goods Men appears plainly in 
is, that Men bears more Honour to the Sepulchres 
{ the Virtuous, then to the boaſted Palaces of the 


rity; Wicked. PRAXIS VII. 

that | tary ſtop at nothing that am violent or 
orce K wicked; the Hiſtories of all Ages is full of the 
for WWrigical Outrages that has been committed by theſe. 


abolical Paſſion. 

A paſſionate Temper render a man unfit for Buſi- 
eſs, deprive him of his Reaſon, rob he o fall that 
re great and noble in his Nature, it makes he unfit 


pto Cruelty, and turn all Order into Confuſion. 
Avarice and Ambition is the two Elements that 
nters into the Compoſition of all Crimes. Ambi- 


nion Non are boundleſs, and Avarice inſatiable. 


ray. Some People is all Quality; you would think. 

hey was made up of nothing but Title and Gene- 
and WMlogy ; the Stamp of Dignity deface in them the 
ecrol ery Character of Humanity, and tranſport they to 


ch a Degree of Haughtineſs, that they reckons it 


heir. Weneath they to exerciſe either goods Nature or goods. 
ak an ners. | | | 

a Thoſe Anger is not warrantable who have ſcen two 
uns. | 

teh PRAXIS VIII. 


Edu- N all Things Miſtakes is excuſable; and a Error 


that proceeds from any good Principle, leave none 
oom for Reſentinent. Cor 
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would be no Credit to thou; thyſelf only knows 


Vifquietude, and never gain his End. 


130 a Of SVNTAX: Or, 
Covetous Men needs Money leaſt, yet moſtaf& 7 
it, and Prodigals which need it moſt, leaſt regards it. Und 
Conſcience and Covetouſneſs: is never to be recon. ar 
ciled ; like Fire and Water them always deſtroy each EN 
other, according to the Predominancy of either. all ] 


Worldly Glory end with the World, and for wha po 
concerns we; the World ends with ours Lives il 
What has we to he proud of? Is not all Fhing periſh. 
able. The Time of flouriſhing Pride art ſoon over 
and our little Greatneſſes is loſt in Eternity. 

There are ſeldom any Thing uttered in Malice, 
which turn not to the Hurt of the Speaker: ]| 
Reports does Harm to he that: ſpeaks they, and 9 
thoſe them are made of, as well as to they that made 


they. 
PRAXIS IX.,. 

IOW vain is ſuch which is deſirous of Life, 

1 yet would avoid old Age, as if it were a Re 
proach to look old. Tell a Women of his Age, and 
perhaps you make him as deeply bluſh as if ye accuſe 
ſhe of Incontinency. HO | 

Endeavour to make Peace among thy Neigh- 
bours; it are a worthy and reputable Action, and 
will bring greater and juſter Commendations to 
thou, and more Benefit to thoſe with who you con- 
verſes, than Wit or Learning, or any of thoſe much 
admired Accompliſhments. Account it no Di- 
grace to be cenſured by that Men whoſe Favoun 


what thou is; others only gueſs at thou; rely not 
therefore, on theirs Opinion, but ſtick to thine on 
Conſcience. | 

As a Bee in a Bottle labours for his Enlargement 
to little Purpoſe; ſo the Mind of Man, intent ch 
Phings vain and contrary to its Nature, are full d 
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N Diſpoſition calm and ſerene, founded on Virtue 
and Knowledge; an induſtrious Behaviour to diſ-— 
charge the Duties of our reſpective Stations, and a 
frm Reliance on Providence for our Support under 
all Difficulties, makes we more happicr than the 
Poſſeſlion of the [ndres. 


8 ; 
ſh. Contentment art an conflant Store, 
Fer, Defirewhat's fit and nothing more. | 
Ice 12 RIMFUL 7he pretty Eye appear, h 


Mo Moment, Traveller, fix thine Eye, 
at Nor paſs ſo fam'd a Marble by. 

The Mirth ff Rome, of Nile the Mit, 

The Pride, the Pleaſures of the Pit, 


ile, The Foy, the Grief of human Ayes, 
Res Lies bury'd here where Paris lie. 
and 


What Profit we, that us from Heav'n deriyas ' 
LU Soul immortal, and with Looks erec? 
Surveys the Stars, if, like the Brutal Kind, 
Me follows where 'our Paſſions leads the way, N 

A gen'reus friendſhip no cold Ulediuni know, 
burn with one love, «with one Reſentment glos: 5 
One foould our Intereſts and our Paſſions he, - 
ly Friend muft hate the Man which injure me. 
Reaſon whole Pleaſures, all the Jays of Senſe, 
es in three Wards, Health, Peace, and Competence. 


In vain cur Flotks and Fields increaſe eur Store, 
our Abundance makes we with for more. 74 
Immodeſt Words admits of no Defence ; 

or Want of Decency is Want of Senſe. 


ul oil, Honour or Shame from no Condition riſe, 
ct well your Parts, there all the Honour. lie. 


132 &f SYNTAX : Or, 
Hope ſpring eternal in the human Breaſt ; 


Alun never are, but always to be bleſt : 
7 he Soul uneaſy, and confin'd at Home, 
Reit, and expatiate, in an Life to come. 
| . -PRAXIS At; | 
} Eputation, who is the Portion of every May 
which would live with the knowing and e 
ant Part of Mankind, are as Stable as Glory, | 
ic be as well founded; and the Common Cauſec 
human Society is thought to be concerned, when w 
hears a Man of good Behaviour calumniated. 

How bright do the Soul grow with Uſe ar 
Buſineſs ; with what proportioned Sweetneſs do th 
Family flouriſh, where but one laborious Guide tex 
a welt-ordered and regular Courſe. 

Be very careful in your Promiſes, and juſt in you 
Performances; and remember he is better to do a 
not to promiſe, than to promiſe and not perform. 

Truth are the Bond of Union, and the Baſs d 
human Happineſs ; without this Virtue, there arent 
Reliance upon Language, no Confidence in Fries 
ſhip, and no Security in Promifes or Oaths. 

Truth are always conſiſtent with itſelf, and nee 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at Hand 
and fit upon our Lips, and is ready to drop out k 
fore we is aware. Whereas a Lie are troubleſom 
and ſet a Man Invention on the Rack, and o 
Trick need a great many more of the ſame Kind 
make it good. 

A Man which eatertain a high Opinion of hin 
ſelf, am naturally ungratetul ; he have too great a Eitee 
of her own Merit, to be thankful for any Favou 
received. | | | 

Mere Baſhfulneſs, without Merit, are aukwarl 
and Merit without Modeſty inſolent: But mod 
"Merit have am double Claim to Acceptance, 
generally meet with as many Patrons as Beholders 
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for whom Virtue hath not provided a Remedy. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


PRAXIS XII. 
CTION keep the Soul in constant Health, 
but Idleness corrupt and rust tlie Mind; for 
a Man of great Abilities mayest, by Negligence and 
dlenens, become so mean and despicahle, as to be 
an Incumbrance to Society, and a Burthen to 
herself. 

Whatsoever Convenienees may be thought to be 

in Falshood and Dissimulation, them is soon over; 
but he Inconveniency of they are perpetual, because 


168 


che brings a Man under an everlasting-Jealousy and 


Suspicion ; so that he art not believed when he speaks 
Truth, nor trusted when perhaps he mean honestly. 

If Lying is habitual to yourself, it be no Wonder 
you distrust what others say to you. 

Modesty am not only an Ornament, but also an 
Guard to Virtue: She is a Kind of Quick and de- 
licate Feeling in the Soul, which made her shrink, 
and withdrew itself from every Thing that has Dan- 
ger in he. She is such a exquisite Sensibility, as 
warns her to shun the first Appearance: of every 
Thing who are hurtful. | 

Pleasure or Recreation, of one Kind or other, are 
absolutely necessary to relieve our Minds and Bodies 
from too constant Attention and Labour. 

Recreation after Business are allowable ; but him 
that follow his Pleasure instead of her Business, shalt, 
in a little Time, have none Business to follow. 

Love Labour: If you dost not want her for Food, 
you may for Physic. She strengthen the Body, 
invigorates the Mind, and prevent the fata! Con- 
sequences of Idleness. 

Divine Providence always place the Remedy near 
the Evil: there are not any Duty to which Provi- 
dence hast not annexcd a Blessing; nor a Affliction 
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Hope ſpring eternal in the human Breaſt ; 

Man never are, but always to be ble} : 
7 he Soul uneaſy, and confin'd at Home, 
Reft, and expatiate, in an Life to come. 
1 „ PRANIS XI. 
1 Eputation, who is the Portion of every Ml 
which would live with the knowing and et 
gant Part of Mankind, are as Stable as Glory, j 
ic be as well founded; and the Common'Cauſed 
human Society is thought to be concerned, when w 
Hears a Man of good Behaviour calumniated. 

How bright do the Soul grow with Uſe a 
Buſineſs ; with what proportioned Sweetneſs do tig 
Family flouriſh, where but one laborious Guide {4 
a welt-ordered and regular Courſe. 

Be very careful in your Promiſes, and juſt in yay 
Performances; and remember he is better to do n 
not to promiſe, than to promiſe and not perform. 

"Truth are the Bond of Union, and the Baſs d 
human Happineſs ; without this Virtue, there areg 
Reliance upon Language, no Confidence in Frien 
ſhip, and no Security in Promiſes or Oaths. 

1 ruth are always conſiſtent with itſelf, and ne 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at Ha 
and fit upon our Lips, and is ready to drop out! 
fore we is aware. Whereas a Lie are troubleſom 
and ſet a Man Invention on the Rack, and a 
Trick need a great many more of the ſame Kind! 
make it good. | 
A Man which entertain a high Opinion of hin 
ſelf, am naturally ungrateful; he have too great a Litea 
of her own Merit, to be thankful for any Fayau 
received. ; | 
Mere Baſhfulneſs, without Merit, are auk wal 
and Merit without Modeſty inſolent: But mod 
"Merit have an double Claim to Acceptance, 2 
generally meet with as many Patrons as Beholders 
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PRAXIS XII. 
CTION keep the Soul in constant Health, 
but Idleness corrupt and rust the Mind; for 


a Man of great Abilities mayest, by Negligence and 


Idlencss, become so mean and despicahle, as to be 
an Incumbrance to Society, and a Burthen to 
herself. 

Whatsoever Convenienees may be thought to be 
in Falshood and Dissimulation, them is soon over; 
but the Inconveniency of they are perpetual, becausc 
che brings a Man under an everlasting-fealonsy and 
Suspicion ; so that he art not believed when he speaks 
Truth, nor trusted when perhaps he mean honestly. 

If Lying is habitual to yourself, it be no Wonder 
you distrust what others say to you. 

Modesty am not only an Ornament, but also an 
Guard to Virtue: She is a Kind of Quick and de- 
licate Feeling in the Soul, which made her shrink, 
and withdrew itself from every Thing that has Dan- 
ger in he. She is such a exquisite Sensibility, as 
warns her to shun the first Appearance of every 

Thing who are hurtful. 

Pleasure. or Recrcation, of one Kind or other, are 
absolutely necessary to relieve our Minds and Bodies 
from too constant Attention and Labour. 

Recreation after Business are allowable; but him 
that follow his Pleasure instead of her Business, shalt, 
in a little Time, have none Business to follow. 

Love Labour: If you dost not want her for Food, 
you may for Physic. She strengthen the Body. 
invigorates the Mind, and prevent che fatal Con- 
sequences of Idleness. 

Divine Providence always place the Remedy near 
the Evil: there are not any Duty to which Provi- 
dence hast not annexed a Blessing; nor a Affliction 
for whom Virtue hath not provided a Remedy. 
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PRAXIS XIIIX. 

Death! how bitter are the Remembrance et 
53 thou, to a Man that live at Rest in her Pax. 
sessions, unto the Man that hath nothing to vex he, 
and which have Prosperity in all Things. 

O Death, Acceptable are thy sentence unto the 
needy, and unto he whose strength fail, and are 
vexed with many Things, and to he that Despair, 
and have lost patience. | | 

Fear not the seatence of Death, remember they 
that has been before the, and that came after, for 


this is the sentence of the Lord over all flesh, there- 


fore why is thou against the pleasure of the Most 

All that is of the earth, shall turn to earth again; 
so the ungodly shalt go from the Curse to destruction. 

A good life have but few days, but a good Name 
endure for ever. 5 3 

In all thine gifts shew a Chearful countenance, 
and in Proportion as God have enriched thou. 

For the Lord will Recompence, and give the 
seven times as much. 

Nay, blessed shall he be, that are exercised in this 
things, and Death shall rid he of every trouble. 

O thou which is enamoured with the Beauties of 
truth, and has fixed thy Heart on the simplicity of 
her Charms, hold fast thy fidelity unto she, and 
forsake him not; the constancy of thine Virtue 
shalt Crown thou with honour. 97 

Fame and Opportunity have swift wings, and the 
Difference are, that the former go forward; Time 
must therefore be taken by the forelock, for occa- 
Sion past art irrecoverable, and the Loss by Neglect 
Irreparable. _ I PRAXIS 
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as well as Concord. 


This and the following Praxis are erroneous in reſpect to Capital. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


PRAXIS XIV. 

ab thou the Mar of the stag, or were thy eye 
as strong and piercing as the eagle; did thou 
equal the Hound in smell, or could the ape resigu 
%o thou his taste, or the tortoise his feeling, yet 
without reason what would them avail thou; Perisli 

not all these like theirs kindred ? 5 
Enough has thou of life, but regards not; thou 


is in want of it, O Man! but thee is Prodigal; 


thee throws it lightly away, as if thee hadst more 
than enough; and yet thee repines, that it is not 
gathered again untò thou. ; 

As one wave push on another, till both 1s in- 
yolved in that behind they; even so succeed evil to 
evil, in the life of man: the greater and the present 
wallows up the lesser and the past. Our terrors is 
real evils; our expectations looks forward into 
Improbabilities. FE I0 | 
Good books is a Guide to-Youth, and a enter- 
tainment for age, them support we under Solitude, 
and keeps we from being a Burthen to ourselves. 
When us are weary of the living, we may repairs 
to the Dead, which has nothing of peevishness, Pride, 
or Design in theirs Conversation. e 

Shame, diseases, Disappointments, and self-con- 
demning reflections, is the common punishment of- 
Sloth; but Success and riches generally attends a 
unwearied:Diligence and application to business. 

Youth is rash. and precipitant, whilst the Blood 
run through the veins with. great rapidity ; the Pas- 
sions is strong and unruly,- and the Mind too loose 
and airy to be guided by the wise Counsel of the 
aged; and the knowledge of ourselves comes often 
too late to prevent their ruin. 

Zeal when grounded. upon Knowledge, and guid- 
ed. by Prudence and Charity, give such a life and 
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Vigour to Devotion, that all who seest it so exettcd, 
must applaud it. | 


— 


CHAP. VI. | 
Orthography and Syntax eremplificd together. 
On Application. 
8 E the days that are past is gone for ever, and 
those that are to com may not com to the, it be- 
hoveth thee, O Man! to employ the present tyme 
without regretting the loss of that which is past; or 


much dependin on that which is to come. 


This Instant is thine, the next is in the Womb of 
futurity, and thou knows not what it may bring 
forth. Whatsocver thou resolvest to do, do it 
quickly: Defer not til the Evening what the morn- 


ing may accomplish. Idleness is the parint of Want 


and of pane; but tlie labour of virtu bringeth forth 
leasure. f | 

The land: of Diligence defeateth-want. Prospi- 

rity and Success is the Industrious man's. attendints, 


The slothful Nan is a Burthin:to himself; his hours. 


hangs heavy on his head, he loytereth about and 
noeth not what he would do. His days passes away 
like the shado of a cloud, and he leveth behind him 
no mark for remembrence. His body is desesed for 
want of exercise: He wishes for Acshon, but has not 

or to move. His mind is in darkness: His thowts 


is confused: He longeth for Nollege, but hath no- 


application. | 


— 


— 


RULES for polite ant! useful Conversation. 
Y obsarving the laws of politeness, tho' you art 
not master enough of Youmour and abundance 
ot Words so as to say wittee Things, and tell an agree- 
able storie, vou may carry yourself so oblcigingly 
| | | fo 
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to the companie as to please; and whatever a 


\lestakin vanity may suggest, I will dar to say, that. 
it.is more advantagius to a man's reputashon, for a 


parson to please in conversation than to shine in it. 
Polcitness will more effectualie gain us esteem and 
love, and maik our companie more. Desirable than 
the most Extrorney parts and attanements.we can be- 
cum masters of. Eloquence, a shew of learning, and 
a pretence to an EKxtensive knowledge, seldom fales 


to excite envey, and promote ilwil against us; but 
Me pollite cumpanion, as he endeavours to Eclips 


no Budic, he is respected by all. 

He that is poleit, will in course obsarve to con- 
form himself to the taste, carector, and preasant hu- 
mor of the companie; but this is never found whare 
the Parson, does. not first endeavour to stock himself 
with a large fund. of good natir, and complesence, 
but as he never sucsceds that forces natir, I do not 
rags to say, that any.rashonal Parson . ought to 

alk his talent. in. conversashon, on the contrary, 
never attempt ralery or.a Youmerous storey, if your 
tallent is not for youmer or ralary.. Consider your 
capacitie, and keep within the bounds of what you 
Know. Never. talk of things you are ignorant of, 
unless it be for Information, | | 

He that transgresseth this ruel, tho” in other parti- 
culars he. may. be. a.man of geneous and.merit, will 
talk like. a foul, and appear like a.coescom. Avoid 
all Disputes, if posseble, and if you are forced into 
an argument, be cool and modest in your replyes. 

There is no part of conversation that requires more 
wit and good Humer, than to acquit oneself wit 
honer in an. obstanet. contraversy.. Coolness and 
modesty seldem fales of gaining the victry,. at least 
in the opinion of the herers, who always and Justiy 
despiseth the. Dogmatical disputant, that , $lcw's 
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more desire to recommend himself than to prove 
the Truth. | 
Nothing can be more rideculous and Blamable, 
than to be angry with another, because he is not of 
your opineon, consider, that as his Private interest, 
his educasion, and means by which another has at. 
tained his nowledge, is very different from yours, it 
is almost impossible he should think as you do; or 


at least he has as much rite to be Angry with you as 


you can hay to be angery with him; and even they 
who contend for no more than honour and Victery, 
cannot give their adversary a greater. advantage over 
them than to fall into pasien. This ruel is further 
Strengthened by the absurdity of being angery with 
a weak and ignorant parson, who ought to be a grea- 
ter object of our pity than our angir; or with our 
equals, for they never valle such a.parson.” It 1s true, 
it a man be engaged with a nave or a foole, who can 
beer their contcadicshon ? but then remember, that 
it wil! be more prudant and easy even then to suppress 
all warmth of temper, which may expose you, but 
never convince or reform them. 

Nothing procures a man more esteeme and less 
envey from a companie, than Ofering to moderate 
disputes without engagen on either side; he obtains 
the amiable Charactcr of being impershal,.and Gains 


an opportunite of sitting to the bottom, of showing 


his judgment, and sometimes of addressen himself 
in a genteel manner to the contending parties: And 
be careful when Victery declares on your side, never 


to push your triumph too far; go so far as to make 


the companie sensible you have your adversary 10 
your power; but let them also confess you are too 
generous to make use of it. 
Talk very little of yourself, nothing is more im- 
prudant than to discover your faults, nor more ro 
culo 


tis every whit as disagreeable to interrupt conversa- 


Inorses, And hounds, is bad subjects over a glass of. 
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culous than to puff your supposed vartues. And it 


chon with a detale of your domestic and private af- 
fairs; your wife, your children; your sarvants, your 


wine, or Over, a dish of coffy. 

If you. Ingross all the conversashon to yourselves: 
it will soon be disliked, and a contemptuous tace-- 
turnity are equally as affronting, and when you 
talk, consider your Age and Carractor in Life. 
Many things are becoming the Mouth of an aged 
parsen, which loses their beuty and force in the 
conversation of youth; and to hear an Kmtie for- 
mal man dessiden all contraversies, with a. short 
Sentence, are more intolerable. If you are remark- 
ably famus for any perticular science, avoid talking 
of it as much as may be, because you cannot get any. 
thing by it, but you. may certainly lose a great deal 
of credit. And whenever you have occasion to com- 
mend, give your reasons for so doing, that you may 
not be suspected of: Flatery. But nothing is mor. 
blamable in conversashon, than the libertie which 
80me take under the specious name of Freedom to 
speak their minds. These men are always trouble-. 
some to some part of the cumpanie, because they 
only endeavour to satisfy their own. youmer, by. 
bolting. out some rude il]-timed speech, or cracking 
a Joke; when an opposite behaviour might have 
preserved a Frind, or made a man's Fortun. | 
in fine, if you mean to promote good neighbir- 
hood, Never lug into conversation either religious or 
poletical differences? Abstane from all parsonal re- 
flections; and never offend the Chaste and pious Far 
with Lushes and smotte expressions or inyouendoes; 
with needless imprecations and blasfemus oaths. 


MAXIMS 


Fl 


by this help alone it is, that them who are the faye- 


r 
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MAXIMS for. the LADIES. 

* AT no wimen can be handsome by the forge 
of features: alone, any more than she can be 

wittey,, Onely by the Help of Speech. 

That pride destroys all simmitry and grace, and 
affectasion is a more terrable enimey to fiue Faces 
then the smal Pox. 1 

That no Wimen is capable of being butiful, who 
is not. incapable of being falsc.: and what would be 
odious in a frind, is deformity in a mistress. 

from these few principals thus Laid down, it will 
be easy to prove, that the true art of assisting.beuty 
consist in embellishin.the hole parson, by the proper 
ornaments: of. vertuous and commendable qualityes. 


rite work. of. nater, or as Mr. Dryden expresses it, the 
porcelain clay of human kind, become animated, and 
are infa capacity of exarting their charms, and them 
who seem to have been neglected by her, Like mo- 
dils wrought-in.haste,..1s capable in, a great measur 
of finishing what she das left imperfect. 

It is methinks a lo and degrading idea of that Seks 


which was created to refyne. the joys and soften the ” 
cars of humanity by the most agrecable.particepashen, beet 


to consider.them merely as objects of seight, that is 
abridging them of their natural extent of pour, to put 
them upon a level with their. pictors. . how much 
nowbler is the. contemplation of buty heitned by.ver- 
tue, and commanding our. estim and love, while. it | 
draws our observation? How. faint and spiritless are BF . 
the charms of a Cocket, when compared with. the We C 
real Loveliness of sophronias innisans, . piety, good e 
humour and truth; virtus which add a nue softness ng 


to her seks, and even butifyes her buity; that agrec- Non 


ableness which, must otherwise have appeared: no We 
Longer in the modist virgin, is now preseryed in the WWE 
| tender Ml oc; 
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ore: Wonder muther, the | rung: frend and faitliful wife, 
be Wolers artfully spread upon canvas may entertane the 

y, but not effect the hart; and she who takes no 
and are to add to the natural graces: of her parson, any 
aces Nxcellin qualities, may be allowed still to amuse as a. 


jeture, but not to triumph as a buity. 

When adam is introduced by milton describing 
eve in paradice, and relating to the angel the impre- 
zions he felt upon seeing hir at hir first creation, he 
loes not represent her as a gresham venus, by her 
Shape or feature, but by the lustor of her mind, wirich 


will 
Uty 


per Nhoon in them, and gave them their pour of charmin. 
CS : = . „ * 
tas Grace was in all her Steps, hivin in her ey, 


In all her gesters dignity and love! 
ind 


2 without this irradiatin poor, the proudest fair one 


ought to know, whatever, her glas may tell her to 
he contrary, that her most perfect fetures are un- 
informed and dead. . 
| cannot. better close this morel than by a short. 
the bpetaph-written.by ben Johnson, with a spirit which. 
nothing cud Inspire, but such an obgect as I have. 


P been Describing. . | 

put Under nith this stone doth lic, 
ch as-much virtu as could die, 
er- which when alive did vigour gite 
it T o as much buity as could live. 


This Chapter of promiſcuous Exerciſes, (i e.) wherein.the Rules 
he of Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, the Uſe of Capitals, &c. are. 
od violated · or tranſgreſſed · againſt; (as copied from a Dictator by-a Perſon 
oo aorant of them all) is recommended for Scholars to copy over cor- 
rely, as the finiſhing Point to prove. them in all, and every Part of 
Grammar, as well as for its real Value and Uſefulneſs in the Conduct 
no e Life.—The Maxims for the Ladies, taken from the- Spectator, are- 
he particularly recommended to the Conſideration of the Fair Sex, which. 
'n Hands of. ſkilful Teachers, will be excellent Topics to enlarge. 
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APPENDIX: Spell 
5 nary, 
' CONTAINING | Lone 
| | IRE TDI SET 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS 
FOR | ; 
SPELLING, READING, and WRITING 
ENGLISH. © 
— <> ODIfC00000c0m—n — 
Hine . 


| Of SPELLING: and WRITING. 
J. REM over the 2d, 3d, and 4th Chapters of 

JIN. this Book, Page 5, &c. with great Dil. 
gence, and remark how the Vowels, Diphthong, 
and Consonants are sounded, in different Sorts of 
Words, Znglish and : Foreign ; and learn. to write 
them accordingly: Observe where they keep theit 
proper Sounds, and where they change them. 

2. Take particular Notice what Letters are silent, 
or not pronounced at all; and remember to put in 
those Letters in. Writing, though you. leave them 
out in Reading. | | 
3. Observe how the Words in the following 
Table are spelt, which are the same or very nearly 
alike in Sognd, but different in Signification. 

4. When you read any good modern Book, take 
great Time, and partieular Notice how the Words 
are Spelt as you go on; especially such as you are 
dubious about, or are not commonly met with. | 


do not. know any Method. which will conduce , 
| SIN muc 


\ A 


1 
n 
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uch to good Spelling, as Practice and due Obser- 
vation this Way. | 

5. Whenever you are doubtful about the true 
Snelling of a Word, always consult a good Dictio- 
nary, before you write it down. Aon further Dirzc- 
ions on this Head, see the Method of Teaching 
inserted at the Beginning. 


DIRECTIONS about CAPITALS. 
FAAPITALS, or great Letters, are never used 
among small, in the Middle or End of Words, 
ut only at the Beginning of Words, in the follow- 
ng Positions, viz. 

1. The first Letter of any Book, Writing, Chap- 
er, Paragraph, &c. must be a Capital. 

2. After a Period or full Stop, when a new Sen- 
cence begins. [ce p. 36.] | | 

3. After Colons, Interrogations, and Admirations. 


— — 


1 
— 


Sol At the Beginning of every Line of Poetry, and 
Dili very Verse in the Bible. . | 

nes il © At the Beginning of proper Names of all Sorts : 
1 0 Df Persons, as John, &c. Places, as London, &c. 
urteile and Distinctions of Men and Women, as King, 


peen, Bishop, Kmght, Lady, Esguire, Gentleman, 
ir, Madain. Of Arts and Sciences, as Grammar, 
gie, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, 
nd Music. Of Trades, as a Carpenter, a Smith, 
c.—At the Beginning of the Names, Epithets, or 
ualities of our Creator; as, God, Lord, Jehovah, 


their 


lent, 
ut in 
them 


wing ternal, Almiglity, Holy Spirit or Ghost : Of Qua- 
early Mes belonging to the Title of Men; as, Reverend, 


light Reverend, Honourable, Right Honourable, &c. 


take 6. All national Qualities, as English. Scots, &c. 
7 ords nd possessive Names, as, George's, Witham's ; and 


u are Il Words which we would have particularly re- 
h. 1{@atked; as, Zrery Why has'n Wherefore. 
ce so! | 


T: If 
much 
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7. If any notable Saying or Passage of an Authy 
be quoted in his own Words, it begins with ; 
Capital, though it be not immediately after a ſul 
Stop, &c. | 

8. Where Capitals are used in whole Words ani 
Sentences, something is expressed very great; a; 
L AM THAT I AM, is the Name of the Almighty 
They are also used in Titles of Books, by Way « 
'Ornament. 

9. The Pronoun 7, and the Interjection O, mu 
always be Capitals. 5 

10. It is customary in Printing and. Writing, . 
begin every Name of a Thing (which in Gramm 
1s called a Name or Noun Substantive) with a Cap 
tal.— [ee the Nature of Names and Substantices, 
Page 51, of this Book. 

11. Any Part of Speech where there is a Ford 
or Emphasis laid upon it, may be printed witha 
Capital; as a Personal Name (We) the preen 
Time; otherwise Qualities, Verbs, and Participles 
are to begin with small Letters. | 

In some modern Books, the common Names ot 
Substantives are not printed with Capitals, only lit 
Proper Names. —See the Difference between Comm 
and proper Names, p. 57. 


/ Abreviations, or Contracting of Words. 


A N Abreviation or Contraction of a Word,! 
when one or more Letters of a Word? 
written and made to stand for the Whole Word, 
Period being put immediately after the said Letter 
Letters.—These following are the most Clerk-li 
Aud useful for the Dispatch of Business. 
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A TAB 


uthy 
th 1 
1 full 


$ and 
A 
ty, 
ay 


mus 


WW, (0 


mm! 
Capi 


tives, 


Fore 
vith 2 
recent 
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. with the Explanations. 
A. B. or B. A. Bache- C. S. Cuftus Sigilli, the 
lor of Arts 1 of the Seal. 
C. P. S. Cuſtus Privati 


4. D. Anno Domini, in] Sigilli, Keeper of the 


the Year of our Lord Privy Seal 
Admrs. Adminiſtrators Cur. Curius, Curtius, 
Ugt. Againſt Curate 


A. Ii. Maſter of Arts, or | D. Deanry, Dukedom, 
the Year of the World]! Duke, Doctor, d. Pence 

Anab Anabaptiſts D. D. Doctor in Divi- 

Ap. Apoſtle, April nity 

A. R. Anna Regina, Ann ] Decr. or 10ber, December 
the Queen; Anno Reg- | Dent. Deuteronomy 


ni, in the Year of the | D. Do. ditto, the ſame 


Reign Dum. Dukedom 
All. >. G. Aſtronomy E. Evangeliſt, Eaſt, E- 
Profeſſor of Greſham vening. 
College . E. g. Exempli gratia, As 
Hug. Auguſt for Example 


Eliz. Elizabeth 
Eng. Engliſh, England 


Bart. Baronet 
B. D. Bachelor of Divi- 


nity Ep. Epiſtle 
Bp. Biſhop Ex, Exodus 
B. V. Bleſſed Virgin | Exp. Expreſs, Expoſition, 


C. Centum, a Hundred \ Explanation 
Chap, Chapter; Feb. February 
Cit, City, Citizen, Cira- Fr. France, French 
Gel F. R. S. Fellow of the 
Cl. Clericus, Clergyman | Royal Society. 
C. County Gen, Gentſis 
C. C. C. Corpus Chri 1/11 | Genmo, Generaliſſimo 


Collepe | Gent, Gentlemen 
C. R. Carolus Rex, Cha. G. R. Georgius Rex, 
the King | George the King 


N Hl 
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J. H. S. 


| Jona. 7 


Km. Kingdom 
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Hyd. Hogſhead 


Hund. Hundred 


Id. idem, the ſame 

1, e. id eff, thatis 

Feſus Hominum 
Salvator, Jeſus Saviour 
of Men. 

Ja. James 
ac. Jacob, Jacobus 


Fan. Fanuary, Janus 
F. D. 


Juris Doclor, a 
Doctor of Law 

Fe. Feſus 

Inſt. Inſtant, Inſtitution, 
Inſtrument 

John 

onalban 

J. R. 6 
the Kin 5 

Jul. July, Fulius 
un, une, Funior 


K. King, or Kings 


Knut. Knight 

L. Lord, Lake 

L. Liber, a Book, Libra, 
a Pound Sterling 

ib. a Pound Weight 

Ladp. Ladyſhip 

Ld. Lord 

Ls D. Lady- Day 

Lieut. or Lt. Lieutenant 

LL. D. Legum Doctor, | 
Doctor of Laws 


Lp. Lordſhip 


Tre, or Ltr. Letter 


[ 
1 


| 
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L. 8. Locus Sigilli, the 
Place of the Seal 
M. Marquis, Monday, 


| 


Morning, Marcus 
41. A. Maſter of Arts 
Ma. Madam 
Mar. March, Mark 
Math. Mathematicks 
MA. D. Medecinæ Doclor, 
Doctor of Phyſic 
Minu. Miniſter, 


Aenſ. Monſieur 


Mr. Maſter 
Mrs. Miſtreſs 
MS. Manuſcript 


| 41788. Manuſcripts 
M. S. Memoria Sacrum, 


facred to the Memory 
N. Note, North 


N. B. Nota Bene, Note 


well 


5 Nov. or 9ber, November 
V. S. New Stile 


Mum. Number, Numbers 
O. Oliver 

Obt. Obedient 
Oct. or 8ber, October 
O. $, Old Stile 

Oz. Ounce 
P. Publicus, Preſident 
p. per. pro. by or for 
Par. Parliament 

Per Cent. per Centum, by 

the Hundred 
Philom. Philomathes a 


Lover 


of Learning; 
or 
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0 or, Philomathematicus, | Rt. Hon, Right Honour- 
a Lover of the Mathe-] able | 
5 matics | IS. or St. Saint 


P. M. E. Profeſſor of | S. Solidus, Shilling 
Mufic at Greſham | 8. A. Secundum Artem, 
Coilege | according to Art 

Pr. Prieſt, primitive Sa, Samuel, Sampſon 

Prof. Th, Gr. Profeſſor | Sefte or 7ber, September 


"2 Theolegiæ Grehhamien- | $h. Shire 
ſis, Profeſſor of Divinity S. N. Secundum Naturum 
at Greſham College | according to Nature 

P. S. Poſtſcript . _ | Sp. Spain, Spaniſh - 
Put. Pennyweight | Sr. Sir 
9, Queen, Queſtion or | /s. Semiſſes, half a Pound 
9. Buadrans, or Far- S. S. T. P. Sacro Sancte 
thing I Theologie Proffeſſor, a 
8 9. d. quaſi dicat, as if he Profeſſor of Divinity 
) ſhould ſay T. or Tho. I homas 
5. J. quantum libet, as | Theſ. Theſis, Theſſalonians 
much as you pleaſe . Virgin 
9. /. quantum ſufficit, a | v. vide, ſee verſe, &c. 
ſufficient Quantity, Mm. or Will. William 
R. Rex, King, Regina, Mp. Worſhip | 
Queen I 7/pful. Worſhipful 


Reg. Prof. Regius Pro. Xt. Chriſt 
ſeſſor, King's Profeſſor | Xmas. Chriſtmas- 


Ro. Robert yu. thou 
Rt. IUpful. Right Wor- & and 
ſnipful Ec. et cetera, and the reſt 


Avoid theſe Contractions as much as poſſible, un- 
leſs for private Uſe, and where they would be ridi- 
culous at Length, as &c, for and ſo forth, or the reft, 
Ar. for Maſter, and Mrs. for Miftreſs, &e. It argues 
Diſreſpe&t to uſe Coniractions to Superiors, and is 

often puzzling to others. 
N 2 A SINGE 
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SINCE we have but one Caſe, how do we expreſz 
the Relation that one Thing has to another ? The 
Powers of the Nominative and Accuſative Caſes ate 
expreſſed by Situation; the reſt of the Caſes by Pre. 
politions ; ſuch as of, to, for, with, in, & e. thus: 


DINGULAR» PLURAL, 
Nom. A King Nom. Kings 
Gen. Of a King Gen. Of Kings 
Dat. Toa King. Dat. To Kings 
Acc, A King Acc. Kings 
Voc. O King Voc. O Kings 
Abl. With, from, in Abl. With, from, in, 
or by a King or by Kings 
In VERBS. 


Q. Are the Changes of Termination [as in Page 
80, &c. ] always obſerved ? 

A. Not always; being generally omitted after the 
Words, if, though, een, before, whether, except, 
whatſoever, whomſoever, and Words.of wiſhing ; 2, 
Deubileſs thou art our Father, though Abraham 
auch notuledge us not (not acknouledgeth,) 

N. B. This Form of Speech may generally be ex- 


plained by may, ould, &c. as, tho' Abraham ſhould 


not acknowledge us, &. 


Of NUMBERS and FIGURES. 
\ T Umbers are uſually expreſſed either by thels 
ſeveri Roman Capitals, I, V. X. L. C. D. M. 
which are called Numerals; or by theſe ten Cha. 
rafters. viz: 1, 2, 3, 4, 55 6, 7, 8, 9, which are called 


Figures, and o, which is 2 Cypher. 


FTypeir 'SIGNIFICATION., 
J. One. V. Five. X. Ten. L. Fifty. C. 


a Hundred. D. Five Hundred. M, * len, 
0 1. ne 
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1 One. 2 Two. 3 Three. 4 Four. 5 Five. 6 Six. 


- 7 Seven. 8 Eight. 9 Nine. o Nothing. 

a Obſerve concerning the numerical Letters, that if 

1 2 leſs numerical Letter be placed before a greater, it 
ee away from the greater ſo many as the jeſs 
ſtands for; but being placed after a greater, it adds 
ſo many to it as the leſs ſtands for: As the Letter . 
V. ſtands for Five; but J. being placed before it, 
takes One from it, and makes both ſtand but for p 
Four; thus, IV. But J. being ſet after the V. adds i 
One to it, and makes it Six, IV. Take Noce of: ; 

IV. Four V. Five: V4; SI i: U 

in, IX. Nine X. Ter XI. Eleven 14 

055 XI.. Forty L. Fifty LX. Sixty L 1 
XC. Ninety C. Hundred” CX. Hund. and Ten. TH 

45 Obſerve concerning the Characters or Figures, 


that Cyphers at the Right Hand of gh ie increaſe [4 
their Value ten Times, as 1 One, Ten, 160 A 
Hundred, 700 ſeven Hundred, 7000 ſeven 'Thon- i 
land ; but at the Left Hand they ſignify nothing; 105 9 
Oi niches but One, 0002 but Two. iN 

A Figure at every Remove from the Right Hand 
increaſes its Value ten Times, as Nine, 98 Ninety- | 
eight, 987 Nine Hundred and Eighty ſeven. 

umbers are ſometimes expreſſed by ſmall Rohan 
Letters, as i one, li two, xvi. ſixteen, Ixxvinn, feventy- 
eight, Ke. 

Where Books, Chapters, Sections, and Verſes are 
cited,” the numerical Letters are generally uſed to 
ſignify the Books or Chapters, and the Figurgs to 
ſignify the Sections, Verſes, or ſmaller Parts, as 
Exod. xii. 17, Exodus, the twelfth Chapter and the 
ſeventeenth Perſe, So B. IX. Sf. 24. gone \ 
Ezok the Ninth, and twenty-fourth Section. 6 
0 + n 
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Figures are alſo uſed to expreſs the Things. fol. 


lowing, iz. 


1. The Order or Succeſſion of Things ; as, |; 
2d, 3d, 4th, 1oth, 39th, fir/t, Second, Third, &c. 

2. The Fractions or Parts of Things; as 4, one. 
half, i one fourth, or quarter, à five-eights, 5. thru 
quarters, &c. 

3. The Number of Actions; as, -2ce, twice; zes, 
thrice. 8 

4. The Size of Books.; as, 44% Quarto, 8s, 
Octave, I amo. Duodecimo, or Twelves, 24m. Twenty. 


5, Some Months; as, 7öbr. September,  8br, Oe. 
tober, br. November, 10br. December. | 


CHAP. II. - 


* 


DIRECTIONSA /er RRA DING. PROSE, according to. 


the Points, Cadence, and Emphaſis. 


ROSE is the common Method of expreſſing our 
Thoughts in Diſcourſe or Writing; it is looſe 

and uneon fiaed to poetical Meaſure, Rhyme, &c. i.. 
no certain Number of Syllables is required to make: 
Line or Sentence, and in this Senſe it ſtands oppoſed 
to Verſe: Vet if Froſe be well written, it admits of 


great Harmony, and is nearly as mufical- as Poetry, 


when free, unreſtrained, and grateful to the Ear. 


Before any Directions be given to the Scholars, it 
may not be improper to propoſe one to the Teacher; 
and that is, that what Leſſon ſoever he appo 
Learner to ſpell, or read, he ſhould ſometimes ſpell 


or read that very Leſſon over before the Scholars, for 
In reading any Part of Scripture, 2 
News-paper, an Oration,. a Dialogue, Poetry, c. 
let the Teacher obſerve the Stops, read deliberately, 


give the Accent to the proper Syllable or Syllables 


in each Word; and the Emphaſis on the proper Word 
1 150 | of 
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or Words in a Sentence. Learners that have a tole- 
rable Ear, will. readily imitate his Maſter's Voice; 
and by this Method be ſecured againſt a diſagreeable 


| Turn of Voice, or- an unhappy canting. Tone: And 


they will ſooner learn to pronounce juſtly whatſoever: 
they read by. this Imitation, than by a mere Correc- 
tion of their Faults,. without ſuch an Example.—- 
When. ſeveral Scholars are claſſed together, if each 
attend to his own Book, this may be done with: 
Eaſe while. the Maſter reads, NO: 
I, Of Pol NTS. | | 
Every Reader ſhould, at one and the ſame Moment, 


not only pronounce with his Voice the Words he is 


actually upon, but by his Eye ſtill ſecure ſome fol- 
lowing. Words to prevent ſtammering, or a diſagree- 
able Silence. He muſt carefully mind the Stops he 
meets with in each Sentence; by which the Hearers. 
will better underſtand what-he reads, and he will gain. 
Time to breathe,. and continue-in Reading. If he 
either make no Pauſes; where there. are Marks to 
direct him, or make no Diſtinctions of their propor- 
tional Times, or ignorantly. make Pauſes where: 
there are no Marks, he deſtroys the Senſe, and pre- 
vents the Auditory from underſtanding what he reads: 
(Lee the Uſe of Stops, p. 33, of this Book.) 1 8 
J. Of:CADENCE, 


Cadence is the proper Toning of the Voice in 


Speaking or Reading, whereby the Auditors are af- 
fected, and moved to give Attention to the Diſcourſe 
or Subject. He that would learn a graceful Cadence 


in Reading, muſt carefully obſerve, how thoſe wbo 


are celebrated for Reading and Speaking well do ma- 


nage their Voice on various Subjects, and frequentty 


exereiſe himſelf, in endeavouring to imitate the 


The Tone and Sound of the Voice in Reading, 14 | 


de the ſame as it is in Speaking; and we ſhould not 
affect to change that natural and eaſy Sound where- 
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with we ſpeak, ſor a ſtrange, new, aukward Tore, 
as ſome do when they begin to read, which wou 
almoſt perſuade our Ears, that the Speaker and 
Reader were two different Perſons; if our Eyes di 
not convince us to the contrary, 

Every Diſcourſe is to be uttered: according to the 
Nature of the Subject, and the Voice is to be managed 
ſo, as to humour the Senſe by Tones proper thereto, 


Thus, if a Thing be merely narrative, and not af. 


fecting, it is to be ſpoken in a plain Manner, wh 
very little Change of- Sounds, as being addreſſed 10 
the Underſtanding and not the Will: If it be ar. 
gumentative, it requires more Warmth and Earne\. 
neſs; if pathetic, moſt of all, Things natural are 
ta be pronounced with-an even diſtinct Voice; good 
Actions, with lofty and magnificent Tones of Ad. 
miration;. wicked Actions with thoſe of Deteſtation; 
fortunate. Events of Life, with a briſk Air; . uafor- 
tunate ones, with a ſad or mouraful one. 

The ſeveral Paſſions require much Variety; Love 
is to be expreſſed with a ſoft and charming Voice; 
Hatred. with a ſharp, ſullen and ſevere one; Joy is 
to be full, flowing, and briſk; Grief-to be dull 
languiſhing, and moaning,; Fear with trembling and 
faultering. 

To expreſs the Paſſions + well, we mult learn to 


have a deep Senle and Feeling of them; and, to this 


End, ws. ſhould ſtrongly repreſent. Things to our- 
ſelves, and be as much affected, as if we actually feit 
them. Thus the Voice, as the interpreter of our 
Sentiments, Will. eafly. convey the ſame- Diſpoſition 
into the Minds: of the Auditors, which it has derived 


from our own Conceptions. . It:is-the lively Image 


of. the Soul; it receives all“ the Impreſſions and 


Changes that the Soul is capable of. In a Word, 


the Voice follows Nature, .and: borrows the Tone - 
Li | 


every F aſſion. | 
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It would be ridiculous on one hand to read com- 
mon Things in a tragical, mournful Manner, which 
happen every day, and do not affect us with any 
Concern: And, on the other, to pronounce great 


Affairs, and. Matters of extraordinary Moment, in a 


low, unconcerned, and familiar Voice: So that (as 


| was ſaid before) every Subject requires 'Furns of 


Voice ſuitable to it; and whoever does not hit the 


| Tone peculiar to each, becomes diſagreeable to the 


Hearers, by Impropriety in Pronunciation, 

In reaCing a- Sentence or Period; there-is uſually 
to be ſomewhat of a Riſe and Cadence; that is, the 
Voice ſhould be gently. raiſed, until one gets to the 
Middle; and then it ſhould gently fall tothe End of 
it. At the End of a Sentence ſpeak deliberately ;. 
and take Care you do not drop your Voice too low, 


let the Hearers fhould_loſe the Sound and Meaning 


of two or three of the laſt Words. 
III. Of EmPHaAsIs. 
As that Force of the Voice, which is placed on a 


particular Syllable in any Word, is called Accent; 


ſo that, which is laid upon a particular Word in-a 
dentence is called Emphaſis, 


To place the Emphaſis upon any Word, is only: 


to-pronounce that Word with a peculiar Strength of 
Voice above the Reſt, which gives Force, Spirit, 


and ny to the whole Sentence: But if the 


Word be of two or more Syllables, then the accented 
dyllable of the emphatical Word is pronounced 
ſtronger than otherwiſe it would be, but a new and 


different Accent muſt not be placed upon the Word; 


as, in this Queſtion, Are you travelling to London? 
Here the firſt Syllable in the Word London muſt 

be pronounced with a ſtrong Sound ; becauſe. the 

Emphaſis lies upon that Word: And hence it is 


hat Authors uſe the. Words Accent and Emphaſis. 


in, 
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indifferently, to ſignify the Streſs that muſt be laid 
on arty Word in a Sentence; becauſe both are uſually 
placed on the fame Syllable. | 

There may be ſeveral emphatical Words in z Efe 
Sentence; as, The Bay is neither a Fool, ner a Wit, the 
nor @ Blockhead, nor à Poet: Where Fool, Ii opor 
Bloch head, and Poet, are all emphatical Words. ay, 

The great and general Rule, to find out which is {incg2 
the emphatical Word in a Sentence, is this: Con-. I 
fider what is the chief Deſign of the Speaker ort 
Writer; and that Word which ſhews the chief De. r 
fign of the Sentence, is the emphatical Word; for O, 
it is for the Sake of ſuch Word'or Words, the whole | H 
Sentence ſeems to be made. | | Em 

There might be ſome particular Rules given to 
find out the emphatical Word; ſuch as theſe: 

1. When a Queſtion is atked, the Emphaſis often 
lies on the queſtioning Word; as, who, what, ubi. 
ther, when : Thus, Who 7s there? What is the Mai. 
ter? Whither did your go? When did you come! 

Vet this is not always ſoz as, Who is the ſtronget 
or wiſeſt Man? In which Sentenes Hrongeſt and 
wife/t are the emphatica] Words. 
2. When two Words are ſet in Oppoſition one 
to the other, and one of them is- pronounced with 
an Emphaſis, then the other ſhould have an Empha- 
fis alſo; as, if they run, we will run; for our Fei 
are as good as theirs: In which Sentence, they and 
wwe, our and theirs, are the emphatical Words. 
To make it appear of how great Importance it i 
to place the Emphaſis rightly, we may obſerve, that 
the very Senſe and Meaning of a Sentence is often- 
times very different, according as the Emphaſis 1 
laid upon different Words; and that the particulit 
Deſign of the Speaker is diſtinguiſhed thereby; * 
in this ſnort Queſtion; namely, 
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aid * 5 

Will you ride to Town To- day? 

In theſe ſix Words there may poſſibly be four or 
n 2 Mive different Senſes, from the different placing of 
the Emphaſis, viz.—-1. If the . Emphaſis be laid 
upon the Word will, the Anſwer may be, But, I 
ay, you all not.—2. If upon the Word you, the 
egative Anſwer may be, Ne, but my Brother w:/l.— 
If on the Word ride, the Anſwer may be, No, 
but 1 ſpall walk. —4. If upon Town, Ne, I cannor, 


0 

Ne. w 1 muſt go into the Country. 5. If upon To-day, 

for Vs, but J intend to go To-morrow. 

hole Hence we ſee how uſeful the proper placing of the 
Emphaſis is to right Reading. Farther, concerning 

n to Mike Emphaſis, obſerve the four following Directions. 

1, Carefully avoid Monotony, i. e. an Uniformity 
often / Voice, or reading without any Emphaſis at all; like 
whis Nn ignorant Boy who underſtands not what he reads, 
Mat reſing every Mord with the ſame canting Tonc, 
nd laying a proper Force or Sound no where; for ſuch 
gelt N one pronounces the maſi moving and pathetic Oratian, 
and / he were ſpelling over a mere Catalogue of Wards, 

2. Do not multiply the Emphaſis nor change the 
one Mere of your Voice too often, fo as to immitate ſinging 
with r canting; for this is another Extreme, and as 
apha. IH) a5 the former. 0 : 

Fit 3: T Heed of laying an Emphaſis or Streſs upon 
-y and Words, where there oughtto be none. Some Readers 


Ire apt to place a firong Sound upon Words, not jo 
e it is Muc according to their expreſſive Senſe, as according 
„ that the Length of the Sentence, and the Ability of their 
often · Nreath to hold it out in pronuuncing it. 
aſis i 4+ Have a Care of ommitting the Emphaſis, where 
ticuln i engt to be placed; for this makes the Sentence 
y ; 8 1 its Force, and ofien conceals its Meaning from 

ve Hearers, | 
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CHAP III. 
DiRECTIONsS for Reading VERSE, 


Vat is tied up to a certain Meaſure; nf 
the Lines are generally of an equal Lengjh 
at leaſt made up of an equal Number of Syllable 
each, It is alſo called either Rhyme or Blank Verf. 

An Engliſb Verſe in general conſiſts of only on 
Line, which is made up of five Feet, each Pod 
containing a long and a fhort Syllable alternate 
throughout the Verſe; as, | | 

An honeſt Man's the nöbléſt Work öf God. 

This Sort of Feet is in Latin called Iambics, and 
in Engliſb we ſeldom Ule any other Kind. 

If the Accent falls on the iſt, 3d, 5th, &. 
Syllables, the Verſe is called Trochaical; as, 

In the Days of öld, Stories plainly told, 

When two Syllables are both long, the Foot s 
called a Spondee; and when a long Syllable is fol- 
lowed by two ſhort ones, it is called a Daciyle; as, 

Diogenes ſürly and proud. 

The Diſtiuction of long and ſhort Syllables, which 
in Poetry is generally called Quantity, is che lan 
Thing as Accent in Proſe. 

A Diſtich conſiſts of two Lines, and a Stanza 
three or more. Larger Compoſitions, or a Numbe 
of Stanzas connedted, are called Odes, voy; 
Poems, &c. or by other Names, according to tls 
Subject treated of; as, a Paſtoral treats of a She 
herd's Life; an Elegy is a mournful Song 


Poem, &c. 35 1 
If a Line contain fix Feet, the Verſe is calle 


| Hexameter, and if only five, Pentameter, as mii) 
of our Compoſitions in Poetry are, 
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When two or more Lines end with the ſame, or 

a like Sound, the Verſe is called Rhyme; as, 
Let ſnch teach others, who themſelves excel, 
And cenſure freely, why have written well, 

When every Line is made up of a certain Num- 
ber of Syllables, and the Words ſo placed, that the 
Accents may naturally fall on ſuch particular Syl- 
lables, ſo as to make a peculiar Harmony to the 
Far, this is called Blank Verſe or Metre, from its 
being Meaſure; as in the following Lines: 

Know'ſt thou th' Importance of a Scul immortal? 
Behold this Midnight Glory: Worlds on H/orlds 7! 
Amazing Pomp redouble this Au axe; 

Ten Thouſand add, and twice Ten T houſand more : 

Then weigh the I hole, one Soul outwerghs them all : 

And calls th' aſtoniſping Maguificence 
Of unintelligent Creation poor. ons. 

In this Kind of Verſe, the Metre is as ſtrictly 
obſerved, as if it had been Rhyme alſo; and the 
Words are moſtly ſo diſpoſed, that the Accents may 
tall on every 2d, 4th, th, 8th, and 10th Syllables, 
as they generally do in Rhyme; yet, no general 
Rule can be laid down for accenting either this Kind 
of Verſe or Rhyme, as the the Spondee and Dactyie 
will ſometimes occur. | 

The great and general Rule, therefore, of reading 
Englih Vere, is, to pronounce every Word and every 
Sentence, juſt as if it were Profe, obſerving the Stops 
with great Exactneſs, placing the Accent on a par- 
ticular Syllable in a Word, and juſt Emphaſis on a 
Word or Words in 2 Sentence; but with theſe two 
{mall Allowances or Alterations following, viz, 

1..At the End of every Line, Where there is no 
Stop, make a Stop about half ſo long as a Comma, 


juſt to give Notice that the Line is ended. 


2. If any Word in the Line happen to have two 
Nl 7 Sounds, 
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Sounds, chuſe to give that Sound to it, which mot 
fayours the Metre or Rhyme. 

To favour the Metre is, to read two Syllables dif. 
tinct, or to contract them into one, according as 
the Meaſure requires; as the Word glittering muſt 
make three Syllables in this Line: | 


All glittering in Arms he flood, 
But in the following it makes but two; as, 
All glit ring in his Arms he /llood. 


To favour the Rhyme is, to pronounce the laſt 
Word of the Line, ſo as to make it chime with 
the Line foregoing, where the Word admits of two 
Pronunciations; as, | 


If were once from Bondage free, 
Pd never ſell my Liberty, 
Here you are to pronounce the Word Liberty as 


if it were written with ee, Libertee, that it may rhyme 
with the Word free. 


But if the Verſe runs thus, 


My Soul aſcends above the Sky, 
And triumphs in her Liberty. 

Here the Word Liberty is to be ſounded as ending 
in i, that SI) may have a juſt Rhyme to it. 

But whether you pronounce Liberty as if it were 
written with ze or i, you muſt ſtil] pronounce the 
laſt Syllable but teebly, and not ſo ſtrong as to miſ— 
place the Accent, and fix it on the laſt Syllable. 
Nov, having made theſe two ſmall Allowances, 
if the Verſe do not ſound well and harmonious to 
the Ear, when it is read like Proſe, you are to charge 
Ihe Fault on the Poet, and not on the Reader: 


Vor it is certain that thofe Verſes are not well com- 
ſed, which cannot be read pracefully, according 
to the common Rules of Pronunciation. 
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HAF. IV. 

DIRECTIONS for IN DITIN G LETTERS V 
BostiNESSV J; for ADDRESSING PERSONS of QUA= 
LITY, in Diſcourſe or Mriting, Oc. 

Tradelman's Letter ſhould be plain, conciſe, 
and to the Purpoſe; free from ſtiff or ſtudie d: 

Expreſſions, always pertinent, and written in ſuch 

Words or Terms, as carry a diftinct Meaning with: 

them; ſo that the Perfon, to whom they are ſent, 


cannot have the leaſt Heſitation or Doubt about the 


Meaning of any Word, Part, or Order contained 
therein, 

All Orders, Commiſſions, and material Circum- 
ftzinces in rade, muit be plainly and particularly 
mentioned; and nothing ſhould be preſumed, under- 
ſtood, or implied in obſcure or ambiguous Terms. 

You ſhouid likewiſe ve as punctual, and as diſ- 
tinct as poſſible, in anſwering every particular Article: 
in Letters written to you. 

The Stile for Letters of this Kind, as well as for 
thoſe of all ordinary Occurrences, ſhould be neat, 
fignificant, and as coneiſe as the Nature of the Sub- 
ject will admit of, like that of Converſation; z. e. 
write to your Correſpondent, as you would talk to 
him, and without any formal, uncommon Phraſe. 
Be frank and affable, without Impertinence; obli- 
ging and complaiſant, without Bombaſt or Flattery; 
always remembering, that nothing is more rude and 
unmannerly, than to praiſe People to themſelves. 

Never affect high or hard Terms, but ſuch as 
you think will bz moſt intelligible, to thoſe you 
write to; and chuſe apt and expreſſive Qualities. 

Above all Things, never attempt to write Letters, 
Fc, of Wit, Humour, or Raillery, (whatever your 
Talent be) until you become Maſter of ſuch good 
Senſe and good Breeding, as a long Series of Reading: 

92 and 
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and Experience can only make you; leſt (before you 
get a juſt and dillinct Diſcernment of what is pure, 
mora!, or polite ; and what groſs, immoral, or im- 
pure) you beſtow your Wit and Satire upon 1mproper 
Subjects; fo that, while you fancy yourſelf amazingly 
witty, you rende? yourſelf ſurprizingly ridiculous to 
better Judges. The Merit of Wit, Humour, &c. is 
only gue to the juſt and good Application of it.“ 


Of Superſcriptions of Letters, addreſſing Perſons of 
Quality, &c. | 
Superſcription. | Addreſs. 
To the Royal Family, 
the King's moſt (IRE, or may it pleaſe 


excellent Majeſty. your Majeſty. 
To his Royal Highneſs May it pleaſe your Royal 
the Prince of Males. Highneſs. _ | 


The ſame to any other of them, varying only the 

Title and Sex, | 
To the Nobility, 

To his Grace A. My Lord Duke 
Duke ot B. Your Grace. 
To the Maſt Noble A. My Lord Marquis. 
Marquis of B. Your Lordfhip. 
To the Rt. Hon. A. 


W — 


Earl of B. ' 
To the Rt. Hon. A. My Lord. 
Lord Viſcount B. - Your Lordſhip. 
To the Rt. Hon. A. | 
Lord B. 9 | The 


* As Youth baue generally Occaſion to ⁊vrite Letters before they hav? 


ai rived at ſucb a Competency of Reading or Knowl:dge ( zobich ſome never do 


arrive at.) as is ſufficient to ſpe ro (hem ⁊ohat is pertinent and proper, and what 
is not ſo; it is preſumed this additional Chapter ¶ being deſi ned ts remedy fuck 
Miſtakes and Iprefrieties as young Writers ave meſt lioble te) ui be wery. 
uleful, | 
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The Ladies are addreſſed according to the Rank of 
their Huſbands. | | 

All the Sons of Dukes and Marquiſſes have the Title 
of Lord and Right Hon. Allo the eldeſt Sons of | 
Earls, I'his is called the Courteſy of England. 

All the younger Sons of Earls, the Sons of Viſ- i} 
counts, and of Barons, are ſtiled Eſquires, and i 
Henourable; as, T'o the Hon. A. B. Eſq; Sir. 1 


are Ladies. All the Daughters of Viſcounts and 
Barons are Honourable; as, To the Hon. Mrs, 
A. B. Madam. . 

The Title of Rt. Hon. is given to all Privy Counſel- 

lots, and to the Lord Mayors of London, York, and 
Dublin; alſo to the Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh. 

All Perſons bearing the King's Commiſſion, are 
ſtiled Honourable, and all Servants to the King 
on the Civil and Military Lifts, allo to any of the 
Royal Family, are ſtiled Eſquires. 


To the Parliament. 

TotheRt. Hon. the Lords ) My Lords. 

Spiritual and Temporal > May it pleaſe your 
in Parliament aſſembled. \ Lois ſhips. 

To the Hon. the Knights, ) Gentlemen.“ 

Citizens, and Burgeſſes, May it pleaſe your 
in Parliament aſſembled \ Honours. 

To the Ri. Hon. A. B.) 

Eſq; Speaker of the Hon. Sir. 

H. of Commons.“ 

| To the Clergy. 

To the Moſt Rev. Father ! MP ad 

in God, A, Lord Arch- ; 444 | 3 N 
biſhop of B. \ our Bruce. 


—— 


—— — — — 


— — — —— —L——f——) — — 


* He is general iy one of bis Majeſty's me Honourable Privy Council. 


0 3 To *. 
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; To the Rt. Rer. Father in God My Lord; 
4 the Lord Biſhop of A. * Lordſhip. 
v4 To the Rev. A. B. D. D. Dean Rev. Dod 
. of C. or Archdeacon or Chan- wand De wy 
cellor of D. or Prebendary, Rev = 
e. ev. Sir. : 
All Rectors, Vicars, Curates, Lecturers, and 1 
1 


Clergymen of inferior. Denominations, are fliled 

Reverend. 
The Officers of the King's Houſhold, are addrefe 

according to their Quality or Office; giving the Pre. Ml or 


ference to thoſe who are Moſt Honourable. giv 
In ſuperſcribing to Perfons relating to their Offices, 
their Stile of Employment muſt be mentioned. the 


The Commiſſioners. of the Civil Liſt are addreſſed Sh 
according to their. Rank, and are. ſtiled Right Ho. | 
nourable; as, Ri 
To the Right Hon. the Lords Commiſſioners. of the Ml ex 

Treaſury, of Trade and Plantations, of the Ad- 

miralty, c. Your Lordſhips.. cot 

The Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, Exciſe, Salt Ml the 
Duty, Stamp Duty, Navy, Cc. are ſtiled Honours. ih. 
ble; ſome of them being. commonly Privy Coun- 
ſellors, it is uſual to ſtile them collectively, Right WM th 
Honourable; as, —Sirs, your Honours, bf 

In the Army all Noblemen are ſtiled according to 
their Rank, with the Addition of their Employment. MW G 
All. Colonels are ſtiled Honourable ; as the Hon. th 
Colonel A. B. 

All inferior Officers have the Name of their Em- 
ployment ſet firſt; as Major A. B. Capt. A. B. &c. C 

In the. Navy all Noblemen are ſtiled according to 
their Quality and Office; and all Admirals, without , a! 
being Peers, are ſtiled Honourable. | 

The other Officers as in the Army. 

All Ambaſſadors have the Title of Ele W 
adde 


Ut 
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zdded to their Quality, as have all Plenipotentiaries,. 


and Governors abroad, and the Lords Juſtices: of 
lreland. | 

All Judges, if Privy Counſellors, are tiled Right: 
Hon. if not, Hon. as, 

The Right Hon. A. B. Lord Chaneellor. 

The Right Hon., Sir A. B. Lord Chief Juſtice, 

The Hon. A. B. Eſq; Lord Chief Baron. 

The Hon. A. B. Eſq; one of the Juſtices of, &c. 

Al! others in the Law according to their Office 
or Rank; every Barriſter having the Title. of Elq;. 
given him. | 

All Gentlemen in Commiſſion of Peace, have 
the Title of Eſquire. and Worſhipful: as have all: 
Sheriffs and Recorders. . ; 

The Aldermen and Recorder of London are ſtiled 
Right Worſhipful; as are all Mayors of Corporations, 
except Lord Mayors. 

All Governors. of Hoſpitals, Colleges, &c, if 
conſiſting of Magiſtrates, or having any among 
them, are ſtiled Right Worfhipful, or. Worſhipful, as 
their Titles may be. 

Incorporated Bodies are called Honourable; as, 
the Hon, Court of Directors of the Eaſt- India 
Company, &c. | | 

The Honourable the Sub-Governors, Deputy-- 


yy 
ed 


Governors, and Directors of the Bank of England, 


the South- Sea Company, c. 

Or elſe Worſhipful; . as, 

The Maſters. and Wardens of the Worſhipful | 
Company of Mercers. 

It is-uſual to call a Baronet and Knight Honour- 
able. and their Wives Ladies. 


The Method of addiefling Men of Frade and 
Buſineſs, Friends, Relations, and Acquaintance, is fo. 


well known, that it is needleſs to inſert / here. 


CHAP; 


"EW 


3 at e 
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HAP. V. 
TABLE I. 


Wok ps the Jame, or very near alike in Sound, þut 
arfferent in Signification and Spelling. 


IL, to be troubled Boy, a Lad 
Ale, to drink Buoy, to bear up. 
Air, to breathe in Bread, to eat 
Heir, to an Eſtate | Bred, bought up 
Are, we or you are By, near 
Ant, a Piſmire Buy, with Money 
Hunt, an Uinele's Wife Bye, acceſſary 
An, the Article Brews, he breweth 
Ann, a Woman's Name. Bruiſe, to ſqueeze 
Bail, a Surety Brotos, over the Eyes 
Bale, of Cloth. Browſe, io feed on Leaves 
i Ball, a round Thing. But, execpt 
g Baw!, to cry out Butt, to ſhoot at 
Beer, Diink- _. Cain, the Murderer 
Bear, to carry. | Cane, . to walk with 


Bier, carriage for the dead | Cal, to cry out 
Baize, Cloth | Caw!, for a Perig wig, 6, 


Bays, Bay I rees * Can, to be able 
Beys, Governors Cann, to drink out of 
Be, to be | Cart, to carry Things in De 
Bee, the Inſect. Chart, a Map un, 
k Bean, Grain : Ciel, to plaſter Ea 
| Been, was at a Place | Seal, of a Letter, &c. 76, 
N Bel, an Idol | Cell, a Hut or Cave Ea, 
33. ot Meta! Sell to diſpoſe of rn 
244 Boar, à Beaſt Chas'd, did purſue. rn, 
oy Boor, a Country Fellow Chaſte, virtuous Tas 
Bare, to make a Hole Cinque, five lin, 
Bolt, for a Door Sind, to ſettle down gn, 
Gault, ſift Meal 8 Clark, a Sirname Fai 
Bow, to bend. Clerk, of a Pariſh. int, 


Bong b, a Branch 1 Clauſe, of a Sentence ¶ Tai 


as, of 2 Bird 
Hat hs, Garments 
ye, to ſhut up 
ths, Webs 

uid, if he would 
4, of Cattle 
Cruel, fierce 

ewel, Worſted 
Hane, of Denmark 
en, to grant 
Dam, to ſtop Water 
amn, to condemn 
Day, the Morning 
% a Governor 
Dear, of great Price 
ger, in a Park 
Dew, on the Graſs 
„ a Debt 
Die, to deceaſe 
45 to ſtain Cloth 
Diet, Proviſion 
iet, Aſſembly 
Do, to act | 
be, the Female Deer 
Done, acted 
un, Colour 
Ear, of the Head 
72, before 
Earn, to work for 
rn, to pity 
an, Linen” &c, 
Fane, a Weathercock 
an, deſirous 
gn, to ditſemble 
Faint, weary 
int, a Pretence 
tair, comely. 


but 


AVE 


nee 


, 
—_—— 
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Fare, Diet 
Fir, Wood 
Fur, on the Skin 
Floor, of a Room 
Flour, for Bread 
Flower, of the Field 
Fool, an Idiot 
Foul, dirty 
Fotol, a Bird 
Gall, on the Liver 
Gaul, a Freachman 
Gilt, with Gold 
| Guilt, Sin 
Greaſe, Fat 
Greece, a Country 
Groan, to ſigh 
Grown, larger 
Grot, a Cave 
Groat, Fourpence 
Hail, to ſalute 
Hale, to drag along 
Hair, of the Head 
Hare, in the Field 
Hart, a Beaſt 
Heart, the Seat of Life 
Heel, of the Foot 
Heal, to cure a Wound 
Head, of the Body 


| {Teed, to take Care 


Hear, to hearken 
Here, in this Place 

Hie, to make haſte 
High, lofty 

Him, that Man 
Hymn, a Song 

Hire, Wages 


Higher 
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CHAP. v. 
TABLE I. 
WoRDs the fame, or very near alike in Sound, but 
arfferent in Signification and Spelling.“ 


AL, to be troubled 
Ale, to drink | 
Air, to breathe in 
Heir, to an Eſtate | 
Are, we or you are 
Ant, a Piſmire 
Aunt, an Uincle's Wife 
An, the Article 
Ann, a Woman's Name. 
Bail, a Surety 
Bale, of Cloth 
Ball, a round Thing. 
Bath, to cry out 
Beer, Drink. 
Bear, to carry | 


Baize, Cloth 
Bays, Bay I rees 
Beys, Governors 

Be, to be 
Bee, the Inſect. 

Bean, Grain 


Been, was at a Place 
Bel, an Idol 
Bell, of Metal 
Boar, a Beaſt 
Boor, a Country Fellow 
Bore, to make a Hole 
„Bolt, for a Door 
Bault, ſift Meal 
Bow, to bend 
Bong b, a Branch 


| 


| 


'Brouye, to. feed on Leaves: 


Cawl, for a Perigwig, &. 


Cann, to drink out of 


Boy, a Lad 


Buoy, to bear up. 


Bread, to eat 


Bred, bought up. 


By, near 


Buy, with Money 


Bye, acceſſary 
Brews, he breweth 


Bruiſe, to ſqueeze 


Brotos, over the Eves 


But, execpt 
Butt, to ſhoot at 
Cain, the Murderer 
Cane, to walk with 
Call, to cry out 


Can, to be able 


Cart, to carry Things in 
Chart, a Map Jun, 
Ciel, to plaſter. Ea 


Seal, of a Letter, &c. 2 
Cell, a Hut or Cave 

Sell, to diſpoſe of 
Chas'd, did purſue. 

Chaſte, virtuous 
Cinque, five 

$:nh, to ſettle down 

-. Clark, a Sirname 

Clerk, of a Pariſh. 
Clauſe, of a Sentence 


but 


AVCS: 


nee 
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laws, of a Bird 
at hs, Garments 

he, to hut up 

608, Webs 

Cauld, if he would 

ud, of Catile 

Cruel, fierce 

eue, Worſted 
Dane, of Denmark 

eign, to grant 
Dam, to ſtop Water 

amn, to condemn 
Day, the Morning 

% a Governor 
Dear, of great Price 

er, in a Park 

Dew, on the Graſs 

ue, a Debt 

Die, to deceaſe 

je, to ſtain Cloth 


Diet, Proviſion 


It, Aſſembly 

Di, to act 

e, the Female Deer 
Done, acted 

hun, Colour 


Ear, of the Head | 


re, before 

Earn, to work for 
earn, to pity 

rn, Linen, &c. 


Fane, a Weathercock 


ain, defirous 

eign, to diſſemble 
Faint, weary 

int, a Pretence 
Fair, comely. 


— 


| 


Fare, Diet 
Fir, Wood 
Fur, on the Skin 
Floor, of a Room 
Flour, for Bread 
Flower, of the Field 
Fool, an Idiot 
| Foul, dirty 
Fow!l, a Bird 
Gall, on the Liver 
Gaul, a Frenchman. 
eilt, with Gold 
Guilt, Sin 
Greaſe, Fat 
Greece, a Country 
| CGraan, to ſigh 
Grown, larger 
Grot, a Cave 
Groat, Fourpence 
Hail, to ſalute 
Hale, to drag along 
Hair, of the Head 
Hare, in the Field 
Hart, a Beaſt 
Heart, the Seat of Life 
Heel, of the Foot 
Heal, to cure a Wound 
Head, of the Body 


| ZZeed, to take Care 


Hear, to hearken 
Here, in this Place 

Hie, to make haſte 
High, lofty 


| Aim, that Man 


Hymn, a Song 
Hire, Wages 
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1 Main, chief Thing Pat 


Higher, more high 
His, of him 
Hiſs, to deride 
Hour, of the Day 
Our, belonging to us 
Hole, Hollowneſs 
hole, perfect 
Horſe, a Beaſt 
Hoarſe, with Cold 
Hue, Colour 
Heu, to cut down 
Hugh, a Man's Name 
J, myſelf 
Eye, to ſee with 
PI, 1 will 
ile, in a Church 
Iſie, an Iſland 
In, within 
Inn, tor Travellers 
Kill, to murder 
Kiln, for Bricks 
Key, fora Lock 
Le, for Ships 
Le, leſt that 
Zeaſt, imallett 
Limb, a Member 
Limn, to paint 
Loathe, to abhor 
Loath, unwilling 
+ Lo! behold 
Low, bumble 
Lower, to let down 
Lotor, to frown 


Lane, a narrow Paſſage 


Lain, did lie 
Hale, finiſned 
Maid, a Virgin 


Mane, of a Horſe 5 
Male, he i 

| ail, Trunk Bag x 
Mayor, Magiſtrate : | 
Mare, to ride on p. 
| Mead, Liguor SM 
Mede, ore of Media D, 
Mean, worthleſs 3 
Mien, Behaviour vs 
Meat, to eat 7 
Meet, together "0 
Mete, ro meaſure | 5 
Mews, for Hawks . 
Muſe, to meditate 7 


Might, Strength 
| Mite, in Cheeſe 

Moat, a Direh 
Mote, in the Eye 

Moan, to lament 


Motion, cut down 
Naim, a Place 


1 


_—_— 


| Name, Title 2 
Oar, of a Boat ll, 

| Ore, of Metal 7 
Of, belonging to . 
OFF, at a Diſtance "M 
Oh ! alas! 2 
Oboe, to be indebted to ra; 
One, in Number 7 


Non, did win 
Our, of us 
| Hour, ſixty Minutes 
Pale, Colour 

ail, a Veſſel 
Pain, or Grief 
; Pane, of Glaſs 


3 
} 


Pas 
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Pair, a Couple 
are, to cut ff 
Pauſe, a Stop 
aws, of a Beaſt 
Peal, upon Bells 


Peace, Love 

Dice, of Gold, Cc. 
Pear, a Fruit 

Peer, a Lord 

Pier, for Ships 

Pike, a Fiſh 

Pizue, a Quarrel 

Place, of Abode 

laice, a Fiſh 

Plain, clear 

lane, Tool, Tree, &c. 
Plait, as the Hair 

ate, of Metal 

Pleas, Pretences 

Piegſe, to content | 
Plum, a Fruit 

umb, a Leaden Weight 
Pale, a Stick 

all, to cut Hair 

Pur, needy 

ur, as Water 

ower, Strength 

Praiſe, Commendation 
rays, he prayeth 

Pray, to beſeech 

rey, a Booty 

Queen, a King's Wife 
wean, a dirty Slut 
Rain, Waier 
n, of a King 


* 
* 


5 %% take the outſide off 


| Kaiſe, to ſet up 
Raze, to pull down 
| Rays, Sun-beams 
Read, I read 
Reed, a Shrub 
Rear, to erect 
Kere, half-boiled 
| Rybme, Verſe 
Rime, a freezing Miſt 
Right, juſt, true 
Rite, Ceremony 
[Lrizht, a Workman 
Hrite, with a Pen 
Road, the Highway 


| Re, did ride 


Roe, a Kind of Deer 


Row, of Trees, Sc. 


Rome, a City 
Room, of a Houſe 
Root of Plants 
Rout, to defeat 
Sail, of a Ship 
| Sale, of Goods 
Scene, of a Stage 
Seen, beheld 
Seas, great Waters 
Seen, he ſees 
Setze, 10 lay hold of 
| Ceaſe, to forbear \ 
Seem, to appear 
Sean, that is ſewed 
Seer, a Prophet 
Sear, to burn 
Sent, away 
Scent, a Smell 
Cent. an Hundred 


in, of a Bridle © | 


Shew, to make appear 
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Shoe, for the Foot 
Shore, cut, &c. 
Shore, the Water-coaſt 
Sign, a Token 
Sine, in Geometry 
Sight, ſeeing 
Cite, to ſummon 
Sleight, Dexterity 
Slight to deſpite 
Sloe, ſour Fruit 
Slow, tardy 
Sole, of a Shoe 
Soat, a Fiſh 
Some, a Part 
Sum, the Whole 
Son, a Man Ckild 
Sun, in the Firmament 
$90n, quickly 
$woon, to faint 
Sore, an Ulcer 
Soar to mount up 
So, thus 
Sow, with Seed 
Stair, ſome Steps 
Stare, to look earneſtly 
Steal, to rob 
Steel, Metal 
Stead, a Place 
Steed, a Horſe 
Stile, a Paſſage 
Style, in Writing 
Stood, did ſtand 


Stud, an Emboſſment 


Sue, at Law 
- Sew, with a Needle 
Sow, a Swine 

Sweat, of the Brow 


| Sweet, delicious 
_ Tacks, ſmall Nails MW 
Tax, a Subſidy 


Tail, the End | 
Tale, a Story 
Taint, to corrupt 


Tent, for Soldiers 
Team, tor Horſes 
Teem, io pour out P 
The, an Article 
| Thee, a perſonal Name 
| There, at that Place : 
Their, of them 
Throne, a Seat of State : 
| Thrown, caſt 


j Time, when n 
Thyme, a ſweet Herb 

To, unto a 

Toe, of the Foot 

| Two, a Couple ; 

Too, likewiſe ; 

Tour, a Journey : 

Tower, for Defence ; 

"l 


Vale, a Valley 

Veil, a Covering ; 
Fain, uſeleſs 

Lean, of the Body | P 
Ure, Cuſtom, Oc. 5 


Your, of you 


Main, a Cart or Wagodl * 
Mane, to decreaſe 5 
| are, Merchandiſe k 
Wear, to put on Clout 1 
Mere, as we were ? 
IWai/t, the Middle B. 
Waſte, to ſpend ; 

'Þ MFigh, to poiſe 
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' Ty, forty Buſhels 


If heal, a Pimple 
I heel, of a Cart, &c. 

Vat, feeble 
Iiſcel, ſeven days 


| Yalk, of an Egg 
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Leib, a tree 


Ee, a Sheep 


Yoke, of Oxen 


Wok bs of Tas Syllables, 


ABEL, a Man's Name 
Able, powertul 
Account, Eſteem 
Accompt, Reckoning 
Advice, Counſel 
Adviſe, to counſel 


Alloy, Mixture of Metal | 


4(lay, to eaſe Pain 
Alley, a narrow Paſſage. 
Ally, a Friend, Cc. 
Aliaw'd, granted 
Aloud, great Noite 
Aitar, a Sacrifice 
Alter, to change 
Ajcent, going up 
ent, Agreement 
Auger, Carpenter's Tool 
Augur, a Southſayer 
Bacon, Hog's Fleth 
Baken, in an Oven 
Beacon, Notice of Danger 
Beckon, with the Hand 
Berry, Fruit 
Bury, to inter the Dead 
Breac hes, broken Places 
Breeches, to wear 
Borough, a Corporation 
Barrow, for Rabbits 


Canon, a Law 
Capital, Chief 
Capital, a | ower 
,apture, a Prize taker 
Cellar, for Liquor 
Seller, one that lells 
Cenſer, for Incenſe 
Cenſer, a Reformer 


| Captor, a Prize Taken 
C 


| Cer/ure, to judge 


Cieling, of a Room 
Sealing, letting a Seal 
Cittern, an inſtrument 
| Citron, Fruit | 

Centry, a Guard 
Century, 100 Years 
Choler, Anger 
Collar, for the Neck 
Cocłct, a acheduic 
C:quet, a fickle Womai: 
Concert, of Muſic 
C:njort, Wife of a King 
Coufin, a Relation 
Coxen, to Cheat 
Council, Aſſembly 
Counſel, Advice 
Caurant, a Nevis paper 
Currant, a Fruit | 


Can non, a Gun 


g 


Current, à Stream 
c Currier, 
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Courier, a Me Tenger 
Currier, a Leaiher-dreſſer 
Cymbal, an Inſtrument 
Cymbol, a Sign 
Cruel, inhuman 
Crewel, Worſted 
Cypreſs, a Tree 
Cyprus, an Iſland 
Colour, white or black 
Culler, a Sorter of Goods 
Defer, to put off 
Diiffer, to diſagree 
Deſcent, going down 
DiſJent, to diſagree 
Deſert, Merit 
Deſart, a Wilderneſs 
Dire, dreadful] 
Dyer, a Stainer of Cloth 
Diet, Proviſions 
Dyet, Aſſembly 
Enow, in Number 
Enough, in Quality 
Extant, in Being 
Extent, Diſtance 
Fellon, a Diſeaſe 
Felon, a Criminal 
Fillip, with the Finger 
Philip, a Man's Name 
Francis, a Mea 
Frances, a Woman 
Geſture, Carriage 
Tefter, a merry Fellow 
Grander, greater 
Grandeur, Greatneſs 
Heaven, God's Throne 
Haven, Harbour 
| tals, lazy 
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Fol, an Image 
Incite, to ſtit up 
| [n/isht, Knowledge 
Indict, to perſecute 
Indite, io compoſe 
Latin, Language 
Latten, Lin 
Leſjen, to make leſs 
| Leſſon, in Reading 
Lettice, a Woman's Na me 
Lettuce, an Herb 
Liar, a Teller of Lies 
Lyre, ainuſical Inſtrument 
Lower, let down 
Leur, to frown 
Manner, Cuſtom 
Manor, à Lordſhip 
Manure, Dung 
Marſhal, of an Army 
Martial, Warlike 
Martin: a Man's Name 
Marten, a Bird 
Mellal, a Coin 
Medlle, to buſy one's Self 
Metal, Gold, Oe. 
Aeltle, Brifk: Jens, Sc. 
Meſſage, an Errand 
eſſuage, an Houle, &. 
Mortar, to pound in 
Morter, made of Lime 
Ordnance, Cannon 
Ordinance, Command: 
Parſon, of a Pariſh 
Perſon, Somebody 
Pallas, a Goddeſs 
Palace, ofa King 
Paſter, a TT 


Pn 


Paſture, Ground 
Pattern, to copy aſter 
Patron, a Protector 
Poplar, a I ree 
Popular, loved by People 
Practice, Exerciſe 
Practiſe, to excerciſe 
Preſence, being here 
Preſents, Gifts 


Princes, King's Sons 


Princeſs, a King's Daugh. 


P refit, Advantage 
Provbet, a Foreteller 

Rancowr, Haired 
Ranker, more th! ick 

Rafer, an Inſtrument 
Razure, taken out 
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Relic, the Remainder 
Relif a Widow 

Re: cent, new, freſh 
Reſent, to be angry 

Saver, that ſaveth 
Saviour, the Redeemer 
SauIUr, Smell 

Starling, a Bird 
Sterling, Englih Money 

Sata?, the Devil | 
Satin, a Sort of Silk 


Senate, a Parliament, Oc. 


Valley, a Dale or Vale 
Vial, or Phial of Glaſs 
Viol, for Muſic 


Seennight, a Week 
Falue, Worth 


W<RDS of Three $yllables. 


ASSHftance, Help 
Aſſiſtants, . 
Barbara, a Woman 
Barbary, a Country 
Barberry, a Fruit 
Cellary, an Herb 
| Salary, W apes 


Chronical,Contin.uance 


Chronicle, a Hiſtory 
Calendar, of Months 


Calender, to ſmooth Cloth 
Complement, Remainder 
Compliment, a Ceremony 


Deference, Reſpect 


Difference, Diſagreement 


Eminent, famous 
Imminent, approaching 


£xerct/e, Labour 
Exorcije; to conjure 

Glutinous, ticking 
Gluttonous, greed 


Ingenious, of quick Parts 


Ingenuous, candid, fincere 
Lethargy, Sleepineſs 


Liturgy, Common Prayer 


Paraſite, a Flatteres 
Perricide, a Murderer 

Populace, com.. People 
Populous, full of People 

Precedent, Example 


. Preſident, that preſides 


Premiſes, introductory 
Premiſſes, Lands, &c. \ 

Principle, à Mlaxim 
P 2 i 


Prins: 
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Principal, Chief 
Propheſy, to foretel 

Prephecy,a Thing foretold | 
Sergnior, a Lord 
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Senior, elder 
Vacation, Time of Re. 
ſpite 
Hocation, a Calling 


Won ps made different in Sound and Signification by y the 
Addition of e final: the Ule of which ſee in p. I; 


AB, Barbara 
Babe, a Child 

Bar, Hinderance 
Pare, naked 

Bit, a ſmall Piece 
Bite, with the Teeth 

Breath, Air 
Breathe, io take Air 

Can, to be able 
Cane, a Staff 

Chin, of the Face 
Chine, a Back- bone 

Cub, a Whelp 


Cube, a Dye 


Dam, to ſtop Water 
Dame, a Lady 
Din, a Noiſe 
Dine, eat a Dirner 
Fat, well liking 
Fate, Defti iny 
Fan, to blow 
Fane, Weathercock 
Far, at a Diſtance 
Fare, Entertainment 
Fin, of a Fiſh. 
Fine, brave 
Gat, did get 
Gate, a Door 
Hit, thou haſt 
Ala/te, Speed 


TJ Hop, a bitter Fruit 


| Hope, to expect 
Lu, to embrace 
Auge, very large 
Kin, Relation 
| Kine, Cows : 
Mad, diſtracted 
Ma de, done 
Aan, in Stature 
Mane, of a Horſe 
Aar, to ſpoil. 
|- Hare, a Beaſt 
Mat. Matthew 
Mate, a Companion 
Met, come together 
Miele, to meaſure 
Ned, with the Head. 
Node, a Root 
Not, no 
Note, to obſerye. 
On, upon 
| One, an Unit 
Hat, fi, Je. 
Pate, the Head 
Plat, of Ground 
Pla te, of Metal 
Plumb, to ſound 
Plume, a Feather x 
Out, to leave 


— , 
Quite, altogether 


pure, untainted) Ae. A Tide (. e. Exce 5 nr Ouer- 
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Rag, of Cloth Stare, to gaze, &c. 
Rage, Anger | Thin, lean, &c. 
Rob, to ſteal Thine, of thee | 
Robe, a long Garmer:t Trip, to go nimbly | 
Rot, to conſume . of an Ox 
Rote, by Cuſtom Tun, in Weight 
Scar, from a Wound 3 in Muſic 
Scare, to affright Han, the Front 
Scrap, a Bit 755 a Weathercock 
$.rape, with a Enife | „from we 
Sham, a Pretence Us, co mon Practice 
Shame, Diſgrace Far, fighting 
Sir, a Mater Lare, Merchandiſe 
Sire, a Father | Win, to get 
Stag, a Deer Wine, to drink 
Stage, to ſtand upon Man, pale 
Star, in the diy ane, to decreale 
CHAP. VI. 


Of RHETORICAL TROPES and FicUuRESs, 


| Trope is the changing of a ſingle Word in 2 
Sentence from its proper Sionification to that 
of Ther bearing ſome Affinity, Agreement, or 
Contrariety to the form er.--And, a Figure, implies 
the like Change in all the Parts of a Sentence. 

1. METAPHOR' is the Change of a Word from 
its proper dicnification to another, or a Simile in- 
tended to illuſtrate the Thing we ſpeak of without 
the Sign of Compariſon ; 1 Ile has a tony (i. e. 2 
hard) * Love is bin, (i. e. without Theupght,) þ 
Ile 1s full of Mettle (i. e. Life be) The golden (1. e. | 

q 


lowing) of Paſſion. Cod is a Om e good Hon, (1, e } 
guards as a Shield him that bears it | agaicl the At. i 
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Principal, Chief 
Propheſy, to foretel 


Frepbecy, a I hing foretold 


Hei ig nior, a Lord 
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I. Sentor, elder 


ſpite 
Vocation, a Calling 


WoRDs made different in Sound and Sipnification by the 


Addition of e final: the Ule of which ſee in p. 7. 


BAE, Barbara 
Babe, à Child 


Bar, Hinderance 


Pare, naked 
Bet, a ſmall Piece 
Bite, with the Teeth 
Ereaith, Air 
Breathe, tio take Air 
Can, to be able 
Cane, a Staff 
Chin, of the Face 
Chine, a Back- bone 
Cub, a Whelp 


Cube, a Dye 
Dam, to top Water. 


Dame, a Lady 
Din, 5 Noiſe 


Dine, eat a Dinner 


Fat, well king 
Fate, Deſtiny 
Fan, to blow 
Fane, Weathercock 
Far, at a Diſtance 
Fare, Entertainment 
Fin, of a Fiſh 
Fine, brave 
- Gat, did get 
Gate, a Door 
Haft, thou haſt 
Hlg/te, Speed 


Hop, a bitter Fruit 
Hepe, to expect 
Hu, to embrace 
Auge, very large 
Kin, Relation 
Kine, Cows 5 
| Mad, diſtracted 
Made, done 
Aan, in Stature 
Mu ne, of a Horſe 
Mar, to ſpoil. 
Mare, a Beaſt 
Mat. Matthew 
Mate, a Companion 
Met, come together 
Aele, to meaſure 
Nod, with the Head. 
Node, a Knot 
Not, no 
Note, to obſerve 
On, upon 
One, an Unit 
Eat; irc 
Pate, the Head 
Plat, of Ground 
| Plate, of Metal 
Plumb, to ſound 
Plume, a Feather 
Quit, to leave 
Quite, altogether 


| 


Vacation, Time of Re. 


hs 
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Rag, of Cloth NNN, to gaze, &c. 
Rage, Anger Thin, lean, Tc 
Rob, to ſteal T hine, of thee 
Robe, a long Garmert Tri, to go nimbly 
Rot, to conſume Tripe, of an Ox 
Re, by Cuſtom Tun, in Weight 
Scar, from a Wound 1 in Muſic 
2 . to affright | | Pan, the Front 
Scrap, a Bit an a Weathercock 
$.rape, witha Knife 15 „from we 
Sham, a Pretence Uſe, common Practice 
Shame, Diſgrace _ Far, fighting 
ir, a Matter are, Merchandiſe 
Sire, a Father Win, to get 
Stag, a Deer IT ine, to drink 
Stage, to ſtand upon an, pale 
Star, in the Sy ane, to decreal 
CHAP. VI. 


Of RHETORICAL TROPES and FicyREs, 


' Trope is the changing of a finale Word in 2 


Sentence from its proper Signification to that 
of 45 bearing ſome Affinity Agreement, or 


Contrariety to the former.——A nd, a Figure, implies 
the like Change in all the Parts of a Sentence. 


1. METAPHOR' 1s the Change of a Word from 


its proper Sig niſication to another, or a Simile in- 
tended 10 illuſtrate the Thing we ſpeak of without 
the Sign of Compariſon ; as, Ile has a /tany (i. e. 2 


hard) Hari. Love is bin, (i. e. without T! heught.) 


ite 1s fall of Mat. lo C - ©: Life) y 2 he 85: den $5 Co 
pure, untain ed) At. A Tide (tie, K xcels, or Oer 
fou ing) 9 Hoſſion. Ged is a G hHielilta pool Hun, (ii e 


guards as a Shield tim that bears it ela the At 
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tacks and Strokes of an Enemy, ſo does the good 
Providence of God protect good Men from the 
Power of their Enemies. For ſhould we ſay, God 
ig as a Shield to good Men, then it becomes a Simile 
So that a Metaphor is ſtricter or 
cloſer than a Compariſon, and a Compariſon looſer 


and leſs Compact chan a Metaphor. 


2. METONYMY is the putting one Name for an- 
other, on Account of the near Relation there is be- 
tween them, and ſometimes the Effect for the Cauſe, 
or the contrary ; as, He under/tands the Engliſh Tongue, 
"Th Language) perfectly. Give Har (i.e. Attention). 

The Land, (i. e. People) mourns. Pale Death 
(i. e. Death cauſing Paleneis).— I he Inventor is put 
for the invented; as, Mars (i. e. War) rages. The 
Author for his Work; as, Read Horace (i. e. his 
Writings).—The Inſtrument for the Cauſe; as, 
His Tongue (i. e. Eicquence) defends him, &c. 

2. SYNECDOCHE implies the Whole by a Part, 

of a Part by the Whole; as, He ts an honeft Soul 
(i.e. Man.) 4 bright Genius (i. e. Man). The Orator 
with Tropes abounds (i. e. elegant Language). The 
So/dier (i. e. Soldiers) undergoes great Hardſhips, 
Several! Winters he dwelt under this Roof (i. e. ſeveral 
Years within this Houſe.) A Ship's Metal (i. e. 
Guns.) He is aged Hand (i. e. Workman.) This 
is an excellent Bottom (i. e. Ship). 

4. An IRON y is diſſembling or changing the pro- 
per Signification of a Word or a Sentence to quite the 
contrary, and is uſed by Way of Pleafentry. Raillery, 
inſult, or Abuſe; as, A brave (i. e. idle) Watchman, 
ded to fleep. Hur Behaviour and Addreſs muſt cer: 
tainly engage every Body in your Favour (i, e. none) 
The Character c the Perſon ironically praiſed: 
The Air and D-iifiun that appear in the 8 peaker or 
Deſerwer, eee diſcover the Diſſimulatioy.— 
Din den 


* 


* 
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Dryden humorouſly ridicules the Egyptian Worſhip, . 
in a laughing, ironical Encomium of their Leek and 


Onion Gods, 


« The Egyptian Rites the Jebuſites embrac'd, 
« Where Gods were recommended by their Taſte : 
« Such ſavoury Deities muſt needs be good, 

« As ſerve at once for Worſpbip and for Food. 


5. CATACHRESIS is the Change of a Word 
from its proper Signification to an improper one, or 


it bottows the Name of one Thing to expreſs anu- 


ther; as, To hold (i. e. to lay) a Wager. To make 
(i. e. teach) a Dog. An eternal (i. e. perfect) Beau. 


He threatens (i. e. promiſes) a Favour, 

b. An ALLEGORY means one Thing by ſaying 
another, and partakes of the Nature of a Simile, 
Parable, or Fable, Or it may bedetermined a Series 
or Chain of Metaphors continued; as, Having em- 


barked in this Affair, we have paſſed the Shaals, and 
now fair Gales promiſe to lead us into an agreeable 


Haven, Venus grows cold withont Ceres and 
Bacchus (i. e. Love grows cold without Bread and 
Wine.}—An Allegory ſerves to convey our Meaning 
in Diſguiſe, when plain and litera] Expreſſions may 
not be ſo ſafe, ſeaſonable, or ſo effectual upon the 
Perſon or Party we intend to inſtruct by it, It is 
often uſed for Magnificence and Loftineſs, to raiſe 


Wonder, and gratify Curiofity — An Allegory muſt, 
throughout be ſimijar in its Circumſtances to the 


Cauſe or Story it would repreſent or illuſtrate, and 


the ſame Metaphor which was choſen at firſt muſt 


be continued to the laſt. | 
7. The HYPERBOLE either exceſſively enlarges or 


diminiſhes the Reality of Things, either by Compa- 
riſon or otherwiſe ; as, Swift as Lightning. Whiter . 


than Snow. Extul his Fame above the Shies, Snails 
4% nat crawl fo flow, & Lighter than a Feather. \ 
— Camilla 
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| | | «© Camilla 

„% Outſtript the Wind in Speed upon the Plain, 

Flew oer the Fields, nor hurt the bearded Grain: 

She feuept the Seas, and as ſhe ſtimm d along, 

Her flying Feet unbath'd in Billows hung.” 
To magnify to the Height of Wonder Things great, 
new, and admirable, extremely pleaſes the Mind of 
Man; but Trifles dreſs'd up in gaudy . Ornament; 
and an affected Sublime, give intolerable Diſguſt to 
a Perſon of ſound Diſcernment and refined Taſte 
Therefore Temper and Judgment are requiſite both 
in the Exceſ and Defe of this Trope; for to ad- 
mire worthleſs or trifling Things, and to deſpiſe the 
Reverſe, betrays Weakneſs and Stupidity, and in 
the latter Caſe, Envy and Malice. | 

8. A SARCASM is keen and biting, and has the 
true Spirit of Satire in it; as, 2Phy/icran, cue thyſelf, 
Cyrus, thy Thirft was Blood, now drink thy fill. 

g. An ANTONOMASIA is putting an Appellativ 
or common Name for a proper Name; as, Th: 
Orator, for C:cera; the Apoſile, for Ot. Paul; het 
a Vers, i. e. a cruel Perfon, 

10. A PARABLE illuſtrates and enforces the Senſe 
by Way of Compariſon or Similitude; as, Ze i 
| brought &ga Lamb to the Slaughter. | 

1i. A*CLIMAX is a Gradation wherein the Word 
or Expreſſion, - which ends the firſt Member of 
Period, begins the ſecond, and ſo on; as, Fol 
begets Pride, Pride is the Author of Confuſion, and 
Conſufgon of Miſery. 

12. An ANTIMETABOLE ſignifies two T hings 
ſet in Oppoſition to each other, either by Way of 
Contraſt or. Agreement; as, Contentment is had by 
ſuiting our Defires to Things, and net Things to cu 
Deſires. Rich and Poor, Young and Old, are equal; 
ſubject to Death, The Por are deſpiſed, while to: 


Nich 


4 
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Rich are careſſed. Love is a painful Pleaſure, Vir- 


tue may be overpowered, but nat overthrown. 

13. A PARALEPSIS is a pretended Omiſſion of 
ſome Things, purely to make an Advantage by re- 
citing them, and implies a Deſign upon the Hearers; 
2s, 1 ſhall fay nothing of his private Charities, 1 
paſs by bis extenſive Bounty in the Education of poor 
Children and Orphans. | 

14. DIasYRMUsS is a Figure whereby we ſhortly 
anſwer, or rather evade a Thing which it would be- 
tedious to mention; as, What matters it to reply fo 
an Argument foreign to the Purpoſe. | 

*.* Though the Names, Number, and Species: 
of figurative Expreſſion, in Diſcourſe and Writing, 
re almoſt infinite; yet the above-mentioned are 
looked upon as the principal ones, as from them moſt: 
of the Reſt are derived, or ſo nearly connected there- 
with, that the Diſtinctions are ſcarcely conceivable, 
or even neceſſary to be taught in Schools: Though. 
for a more critical Knowledge in the Arts of Speak» 
ing and Writing, 1 would recommend to Youth (in 
their. Courſe. of Reading for Edification) a cervical. 
Peruſal of that fuller Rhetoric laid down in De4ſley's- 
Preceptor; out of which I ſhall juſt give the Names. 
Word end mere Definitions of what he calls the moſt 
of ; uoving Figures. of Speech, as the beſt Means for 
#1, {pointing to the ſaid Book. for a due Peruſal of the. 
nt Mamples and Illuſtrations, which being there laid. 

cown in the moſt practicable and perſpicuous Manner, 
kings anno fail of edifying and improving the Taſte of 
ay of iP Engliſh Scholar, who duly peruſes them, but 
2% by Mt Youch cannot be ſuppoſed capable of at th? 
1: I. ne of learning this Grammar. 
7% „ EXcLAMATION is the Figure that expreſſes 
„ Breaking out and Vehemencs of any Paſſion, 
| 2. Dover 
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2. Doug exprefſes the Debate of the Mind 
with itſelt upon a preſſing Difficulty, A Man in: 
ſevere Strain and Perplexity, firſt takes upon one Re. 
#jution, and then lays it aſide; after thinks another 
Method more convenient, and then changes again. 
He is toſſed to and fro with ſtrong T'ides of Paſſion, 
and at laſt, after terrible Struggles, ſcarce fixes upon 
a final Determination, 

3. CORRECTION is a rigure whereby a Man earn. 
eſtly retracts and recalls what he had ſaid or reſolved, 

4. SUPPRESSION is a Figure whereby a Perſon 
in Rage, or any other Diſturbance of Mind, ſpeaks 
not out all he means, but ſuddenly breaks off his 
Diſcourſe. 1 

F. OMlsslox is, when an Author pretends that 
he conceals and admits what he declares, 

6. ApDREss or APOSTROPHE is, when, in a ve. 
hement Commotion, a Man turns himſelf on all 
Sides, and applies to the Living and Dead, to An- 
gels and Men, to Rocks, Groves, and Rivers. 

7. SUSPICION begins and tarries on à Period or 
Diſcourſe in ſuch a Manner as pleaſes the Reader 
all along, and keeps him in Expecation.of ſome con- 
fiderable Thing in the Concluſion, 

8. INTERROGATION is, when the Writer ot 
Orator raiſes Queſtions and returns Anſwers ;. not 
as if he were in a Speech or continued Difcourſe, but 
in a Dialogue or Conference with the Reader, Author, 
or Adverſary 

9. PREVENTION is, when an Author ſtarts at 
Objection, which he foreſees may be made againl 
any Thing he affirms, deſires, or adviſes to, and gives 
an Anſwer to it. | 

10, Concess1on freely allows ſomething that yt! 
might bear. Diſpute,. or obtain ſomething that a M" 
would have granted to him, and which, he thinks 
cannot faitly be denied. 11. Ke 
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11. REPITITION is a Figure which gracefully 
2nd emphatically repeats either the ſame Word, or 
the ſame Senſe in different Words. Care is to be 
taken that we run not into inſipid Tawtologies, nor 
affect a trifling Sound and Chyme of iaſignificant 
Words. All Turns and Repetition; are fo, that do 
not contribute to the Strength and Luſtre of the 
Diſcourſe; or at leaſt one of them. 

12, PERIPHRASIS or CIRCUMLOCUTION uſes 
more and ſometimes leſs plain Words, to avoid ſome 
laconveniences and ill Effects which would proceed 
from expreſſing: a Thing in fewer and plainer 
Words. | | 

12, AMPLIFICATION is, When every chief Ex- 
preflion in a Period adds Strength and Advantage 
to what went before; and fo the Senſe all along 
heightens, till the Period be very vigorouſly and 
agreeably cloſed. 

14. OMIssSION, or COPULATIVE is, When the 
Conjuations or little Particles that connect Words 
together are left out, reipecting Haſte, or Earneltnets 
of Paſſion. 

15. OxPosITION is a Figure, whereby Things 
very different or contrary are compared, and placed 
near, that they may ſet off each other. | 

16. COMPARISON beautifully fets off and illuf- 
trates one hing by reſembling and comparing it 
to another, to which it bears a manifeſt Relation and 
Reſemblance. 

17. LIVEIY DESCRIPTION is ſuch a ſtrong and 
beautiful Repreſentation of a Thing, as to give the 
Reader a diſtinct View and ſatisfactory Notion of it. 

18. VISION or IMAGE is a Repreſentation of 
Things diſtant, or unſeen, in order to raiſe Won— 
der, Terror, or Compaſſion, made with ſo much 
Life and Emphaſis, that as the Poet has a full View 


of 
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of the whole Scene he deſcribes, fo he makes the 


Reader ſee it in the ſame ſtrong Light, 

10. PROSOPOPELA, perſonifying, or raiſing Qua. 
lities or Things inanimate into Perions, has two 
Parts. | 
The firſt is, when good. and bad Qualities, Acci. 
dents, and Things inanimate, are introduced in Dif. 
courſe, and delcribed as living and rational Beings. 

The ſecond is, when we give a Voice to inani- 
mate Things; and make Rocks, Woods, River, 
Buildings, &c. to expreſs the Paſſions of rations] 
Creatures. | 
# 20. CHANGE of TIM is, when Things done 
and paſt ate deſcribed as now doing at preſent. This 
Form of Expreſſion places the Thing to be repreſented 
in a ſtrong and prevalent Light before us, and makes 
us Spectators rather than Hearers. 

21. CHANGE of PERSONS has ſome Vatiety.— 


*Tis moft commonly when the Writer on a ſudden 


breaks off his Relation, and addreſſes his Reader. 

22. TRANSITION is of Two Sorts: | 

The firſt is, when a Speech is introduced abruptly, 
without exprets Notice given of it. 
The ſecond is, when a Writer ſuddenly leaves the 
Subject he is upon, and paſſes on to another, from 
which it ſeerns very different at firſt View, but has 
a Relation and Connection with it, and ſerves to 


illuſtrate and enlarge it. 


23. SENTENCE is an inſtructive or lively Remark 
made on ſomething very obſervable and aprecably 
ſurpriſing; which contains much Senſe in a few Words. 
2234. EPIPHONEMA is an Aeclamation, containing 
a lively Remark, placed at the End of a Diſcourſe or 


Narration 
| FINIS. 
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